











You can’t keep them from singing, 


if they’re using 


MUSIC AMERICANS SING 


by Harry Wilson, Joseph Leeder, Edith White Gee 


Because it’s made for teen-agers. Modernized, streamlined a five- 


fold program of singing, playing, dancing, listening, creating. 


Because it’s cleverly illustrated, reasonably priced, with songs and ac- 


tivities for your junior and senior high school music classes and 


assembly “‘sings.”’ 


Because it’s a completely new kind of music program with something 
special for the boys. Songs they like, easy enough for all to en- 


joy, and activities geared to the masculine point of view. 


Ready soon: Log for Music Americans Sing 


A combination storybook, workbook, and scrapbook. Priced 


so that every pupil can aftord one. 
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—— NEW YORK: 45 E. 17th St. CHICAGO: 221 E. 20th Street 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


DALLAS: 707 Browder St. SAN FRANCISCO: 709 Mission St. 
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Everything Known in Music 







In Chicago— 
243 South Wabash Ave. 





Prepare your Musical Programs for Commencement Now—with Lyon & Healy’s 


COMPLETE SHEET MUSIC SERVICE! 


 - commencement seems far away, now is the time to assemble your program material and 
start your school band, orchestras and choral groups rehearsing. It’s simpler and more economical 
to shop at Lyon & Healy where you'll find “Everything Known in Music’’—for here you may browse 
through a wealth of material for beginner, advanced student and artist . . . music for every instrument, 
every voice—in arrangement or ensemble . . . books on every subject. Our sheet music specialists will 
help you save time and money by filling your orders in the shortest time possible. 


Commencement music from the catalogues of all leading publishers 


OR Processional Grand March— Now Is The Hour—Kashan-Scott-Stewart 
CHESTRA : id Concert (Special Graduation Edition)....... .16 


Now Is The Month Of Maying—Morley_ .10 





March of Homage— Processional March— 
BMPEANG, oo cccccsccss Full and Symphonic COR. vevccesessesce Full and Symphonic Once To Ev'ry Man And Nation— 
Marche Noble— Processional March—Chenette.......... Full PP bisccccsncecsckeuieucesecessn -16 
Bach-Lake............. Small, Full, Grand Recessional—Rousseau-Righter..... Standard The Time Is Now—Waring.......... .20 
Pomp And Chivalry—Roberts. . . . Small, Full Beauty In Humility—Christiansen..... mS 
ae March—Cailliet........... Full CHORAL Onward—Christiansen........00.00005 12 
ar March Of The Priests— ; : — Onward Ye Peoples — Sibelius....... .20 
Mendelssobn-DeLamater.......Small, Full nag = vl, Mate om rere ee 15 Song Of Farewell—Kowntz ........... .18 
The Day Is Done—Bach-Hernried....  .12 Be re ee ee .15 
BAND Here Am I, O Land Of Mine—Maueller .15 Land Of Hope And Glory—E/gar..... .20 
Land Of Hope And Glory— Green Pastures—Sanderson-Samuelson. .15 Rejoice, O Judah—Handel-Deis....... .20 
Elgar-Luckhardt...... Full and Symphonic My Bonny Lass—Morley...........5. Ar To Thee We Sing—arr. Tkach....... .15 
Processional— Ee .24 Victory—Yoder-Breck.........cceeeeee .20 
Savino-Greissle........ Full and Symphonic Great Is Jehovah—Schubert-Messiter... .12 O Mighty Land—Sibelinus............. AZ 
SAVE TIME .. . SAVE MONEY .. . with Lyon & Healy’s complete Sheet Music Service by experienced 
music authorities ... Lyon & Healy: Akron, Ann Arbor, Cleveland, Columbus, 
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Americas Most Widely Used Basal Music Series 


Ae. 












Designed 
especially 
for the 


The songs are easy to present and easy to learn—and 
children enjoy singing them because the texts fit the tunes and 


a 7 vooms the word vocabulary is within young people’s experiences and interests. 
teacher... 


T he material is organized logically 
for step-by-step learning. 
The successful music-reading and rhythm programs 
have won wide acclaim. 


The Guide for each book constitutes 
a refresher course in the teaching of music. 
It is eminently practical and helpful. 
A combined Guide and Accompaniments is also available. 
Grades one through six and junior high school. 





American Book Company \.'¥” 
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Preview of the Conventions 


BIENNIAL DIVISION MEETINGS OF THE 
MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


ou will bring yourself up to date on present trends 

in music education . . . meet your colleagues in the 

field of music education who are heading up and 
serving on the MENC Special Projects, Curriculum 
Study groups, and Special committees . . . meet the offi- 
cers of the affiliated, auxiliary, and cooperating organi- 
zations . . . hear speakers of national prominence .. . 
see at first hand the latest developments of the “‘tools” 
of music education—music methods, books, instru- 
ments—in the displays of materials and equipment pro- 
vided by the exhibitors . . . hear outstanding music per- 
formance groups . . . share with your colleagues, with 
student members, with old friends and new ones, the 
various educational, inspirational, and social elements 
which typify the MENC conventions—the workshops, 
demonstrations, discussions, lobby sings, and impromptu 


gatherings . . . go home refreshed, with renewed pride in 


your profession, and with increased vigor and vision for 
your own daily job. 





Eastern 
Conference 
* 


Baltimore, Maryland 
March 7-9 
Hummel Fishburn, 
President 








HE settlement of Maryland began in 1634 under an English 

charter to Lord Baltimore. The state capital, built in 1772, 

is the only one except that of Massachusetts which antedates 
the Revolutionary War. Baltimore today is the nation’s third 
busiest seaport, and for years she has been recognized for the 
interest that her citizens have taken in music and art. Her people 
have reason to be proud of their traditional support of community 
activities in music and art, and a public school music program 
which has been important for many years. One would think it 
high time indeed that the Eastern Division should choose Balti- 
more for its convention city. 

Cooperating with the public schools of Baltimore in enter- 
taining the 1949 Convention of the Eastern Conference are the 
Maryland Music Educators Association, the parochial schools 
of the city and state, Peabody Conservatory, and of course the 
Convention Bureau and the Hotel Managers Association, The 
well organized Convention Committee represents all of these 
interests as well as those of patrons of the schools of the city 
and state and of music educators generally. Together the groups 
have set up machinery for smooth operation, day by day and 
unit by unit, of one of the most significant conventions planned 
by the Music Educators Conference. 

The main convention program is preceded Sunday, March 6, 
by meetings of the Special Projects committees and the Curricu- 
lum Consultants groups. Registration headquarters at Hotel 
Lord Baltimore are open all day Sunday, since it is expected 
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The foregoing sentences are taken, without apology, 
from an announcement prepared by a president of one of 
the MENC Divisions for distribution among his con- 
stituents. These sentences, it seems, epitomize the pur- 
poses for which the conventions are planned, as well as 
the reasons why music educators all over the United 
States plan to attend their respective Division conven- 
tions. 

Although each of the six conventions is geared to the 
National Music Education Advancement Program, each 
is planned to meet specific needs and to make the most 
of available resources of the area which it serves. On 
these pages are given brief résumés of the programs 
announced by the presidents of the Divisions. Program 
schedules and details are sent through the mail to the 
members of the respective Divisions. Any interested 
JouRNAL reader may secure copies of the announcements 
and releases by addressing the MENC headquarters 
office at 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


that the majority of the members will be on hand early in order 
to attend the first formal event—the concert on Sunday evening 
presented by the Haverford Township Junior High School Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Temple University Chorus. 

The pattern for the three days following calls for a general 
session each morning. These sessions will feature outstanding 
speakers and musical groups. Speakers include: Howard Han- 
son, director of the Eastman School of Music; Ernest O. Melby, 
dean of the School of Education of New York University ; Mabel 
Studebaker, president of the National Education Association; 
Charles M. Dennis, president of the Music Educators National 
Conference, and J. Wickham Murray, deputy secretary, National 
Union of Teachers, London, England. 

Among the outstanding performing groups scheduled are: the 
Concert Band of Potsdam (New York) State Teachers College; 
the Laurel Music Camp Chorus of Connecticut; piano ensembles 
from various schools and colleges; the Port Washington (New 
York) High School Band; the Wilmington (Delaware) Ele- 
mentary Chorus; the Morgan Teachers College Chorus of Balti- 
more; the Middle Atlantic States Champion Barber-Shop Quar- 
tet, the Upper Darby (Pennsylvania) High School Chorus, and 
the Hempstead (New York) High School Orchestra. 

The evening festival events include: a Maryland Night Fes- 
tival Program; an opera performance presented by the Peabody 
Conservatory Opera Department and a concert by the United 
States Air Force Band of Washington, D. C. 

The Baltimore public schools will offer an elementary music 
festival program, “A Spring Fantasy.” Another anticipated fea- 
ture will be a Contemporary Music Concert (chorus and orches- 
tra) in which composers will participate. 

Also scheduled are opera workshops, student demonstrations, a 
clinic section on piano instruction, string instruction, etc. Sec- 
tion meetings and demonstrations will be devoted to various 
levels of music education. Special emphasis will be placed on 
audio-visual aids, including records, films, radio, and television. 
The “music-reading clinics” by a band, orchestra and chorus 
composed of student members will be a new feature. Cooperating 
in this enterprise with the Eastern Division officers and the stu- 
dent members are the members of the Music Publishers Associa- 
tion of the U. S. 

The exhibits will be open from Monday morning, March 7, 
through Wednesday, March 9. 

The Catholic Music Educators will convene Saturday and Sun- 
day, March 5 and 6. 

William H. Lemmel, superintendent of public instruction, Bal- 
timore, is general chairman of the Convention Committee; Rev. 
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Leo J. McCormick, superintendent of parochial schools, Balti- 
more, and Reginald Stewart, director of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music and conductor of the Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra, are co-chairmen; Kenneth Hjelmervik, director of music 
education, Baltimore, is vice-chairman, and J. Carey Taylor, 
assistant superintendent in charge of secondary schools, Balti- 
more, is directing chairman of the Convention Committee. Co- 
operating as heads and members of the numerous sub-divisions of 
the Convention Committee are members of the administrative 
staff, teachers, and others, including members of the faculty of 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music. 

Convention headquarters, registration, exhibits, and principal 
meetings will be held at the Lord Baltimore Hotel. 





Northwest 
Conference 
e 


Portland, Oregon 

March 30-April 2 

Wallace Hannah, 
President 








INGING Down the Oregon Trail! This is the theme of the 

convention of the Northwest Division of the Music Edu- 

cators National Conference. Not to be outdone by other 
MENC conventions of this and previous years, Northwest ties in 
with Oregon’s big Centennial Celebration, and the 1949 conven- 
tion—particularly its special events—will constitute a major con- 
tribution to the centennial program. 

Among the significant features of the program will be a joint 
session with the Oregon Education Association which will hold 
its annual convention in Portland, March 31-April 2. The pro- 
gram planned for this meeting will present the University of 
Oregon Band under John Stehn, director, and the Newberg 
(Oregon) High School Choir, with Lilla Belle Pitts and Frank 
Bennett, superintendent of the Salem (Oregon) Public Schools, 
as the speakers. 

On the opening day, March 30, there will be meetings of the 
Special Projects and Curriculum Consultants groups and or- 
ganization meetings of the Northwest Chorus, Band, and Orches- 
tra, and of the Northwest College Clinic Choir. The “All- 
Northwest” Chorus, Band, and Orchestra are traditional in this 
area, A new feature is the “All-Northwest” College Clinic group, 
organized for the purpose of reading through vocal materials in 
the A, B, and C classifications. 

Another innovation of the convention will be a group of ses- 
sions devoted to “Special Problems” in which there will be op- 
portunity for discussion of matters of interest pertaining to the 
music education program at the various levels and in relation to 
special activities such as the contests and festivals. Consultants 
ae sessions will be recognized authorities in the various 
elds. 

The clinics, workshops, forums, and section meetings have been 
planned in such a way as to emphasize important elements of the 
Music Education Advancement Program. Perhaps as good a 
way as any to get something of the picture of what is in store 
for those who attend the Northwest Conference is to review a 
typical segment of the program schedule. 

For instance, on the second day the exhibits will open at 9:00 
am.—an hour which will seem only shortly after dawn to our 
exhibitor friends who will have been on duty all of the previous 
day, and the day before that to get their exhibits set up by four 
o'clock of the first day for their formal opening. (And possibly 
will have had a week each at the Eastern and North Central con- 
ventions, which precede the Northwest meeting.) 

At 8:30 a.m. student members will have a session, and at the 
same hour there will be a percussion clinic. At 9:30 a.m. the 
second general session will present the Standard School Broad- 
cast, with a ten-minute talk by Raymond Burrows as a curtain 
raiser, At 10:30 a.m. there will be a section meeting on Music 
Reading conducted by Lilla Belle Pitts. At the same hour there 
will be a session devoted to the “Changing Aspects of the Instru- 
mental Music Program,” with Rex Underwood as chairman, 

_ At the noon hour the Northwest State delegates of the Na- 
tional School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Association (Rodney 
Berg is Northwest chairman) will have a luncheon and organi- 
zation meeting. Following the luncheon there will be an open 


February-March, Nineteen Forty-nine 


period for visiting the exhibits. Several rehearsals will also be 
held during this period. 

In the afternoon, section meetings are scheduled for preschool, 
elementary, and creative music, for junior high and senior high, 
for opera in music education, instrumental training beyond the 
primary level, special problems, elementary vocal and instru- 
mental, piano instruction, and for the conference orchestra clinic. 
Music interspersed in the schedule is to be provided by the Lewis 
and Clark College Choir, Portland, the Eugene (Oregon) High 
School Orchestra, and Portland’s all-city grade school orchestra. 

This, of course, is only a sample. If you are interested in 
having the complete hour-by-hour schedule for the entire con- 
vention, copy will be supplied by the headquarters office, 64 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

One of the daily features of the convention will be the Park 
Concerts in the area fronting the Masonic Temple. These con- 
certs will be provided by musical organizations from various parts 
of the area. In case of inclement weather, which is not expected, 
the concerts will be in the nearby Lincoln High School Audito- 
rium. 

Contributions to the program include performances by the 
Estacada Band; Grant H. S. Orchestra; Lewis and Clark College 
Choir; Shumway Jr. H. S. Choir (Vancouver); Eugene H. S. 
Orchestra; University of Oregon Band; Newberg H. S. Choir; 
Longview Trombone Quartet; Spokane String Trio; Aberdeen 
Brass Group; University of Portland String Quartet; Canby 
Girls Ensemble; Salem String Group; Dalles Choir; Ballard 
(Seattle) H. S. Tripple Trio; Longview H. S. Band; Billings 
Vocal Group and String Quartet; Olympia Girls’ Vocal Group; 
Portland All-City Grade School Orchestra; Hillsboro Hil-Hi- 
Harmonaires; Southwestern Idaho Honor Band; Washington 
H. S. Orchestra; John Rogers H. S. Choir; University of Port- 
land “Collegium Musicum”; University of Washington “Sing- 
ers”; Eighth Grade Clarinet Quartet, Klamath Falls; Billings 
H. S. String Quartet and Boys’ Quartet. 

Speakers and conductors include: Stanley Chapple, Lilla Belle 
Pitts, Raymond Burrows, Fay Templeton Frisch, George Barr, 
Frank Mancini, Peter Wilhousky, Charles M. Dennis, Sadie M. 
Rafferty, Stewart Holbrook, Northwest writer, Paul A. Rehmus, 
superintendent of the Portland Schools, and Portland’s Mayor, 
Dorothy McCallough Lee. 

This will give an idea of the rich program which has been 
prepared with the cooperation of scores of music education lead- 
ers of the Northwest and guests from other areas. There isn’t 
space to talk about all of the features, many of which will be 
anticipated anyway—the exhibits, the band, orchestra, and chorus 
clinics, the social events, the meetings of affiliated groups, such 
as the state associations, the College Band Directors National 
Association, and the National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal 
Association. 

Then there is the big “Portland Night” program at the Civic 
Auditorium, and of course the usual climax which always remains 
a climax at Northwest conventions—a concert by the Northwest 
Band, Orchestra, and Chorus. 

The general chairman of the host city Convention Committee 
is Paul A. Rehmus, superintendent of the Portland Public 
Schools; Directing Chairman is John E. Griffith, assistant super- 
intendent of the Portland Public Schools; vice chairman and 
conference host is Karl Ernst, Portland’s director of music edu- 
cation. 

Convention headquarters, registration, exhibits, and principal 
meetings will be at the Masonic Temple. Headquarters hotel is 
the Multnomah. 





North Central 
Conference 


Davenport, Iowa 
March 17-19 
William B. McBride, 
President 





+ 


AVENPORT, with its rich heritage as one of the first estab- 
lished Mississippi River ports, is the principal municipality 
in the “Quad Cities” cluster of Iowa and Illinois communi- 

ties which have reached a total population of some 200,000. “You 

don’t know your USA unless you have visited Davenport” is a 
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common phrase among men of business. And one doesn’t go to 
Davenport without crossing the great bridges which connect the 
Iowa side with Rock Island, Moline, and East Moline. The first 
bridge across the river was built by the railroad company in 
1853. 

Without the complete support of the entire Quad Cities group 
and the suburban towns on both sides of the river as well, such 
an undertaking as has been assumed by the Davenport 1949 North 
Central Convention Committee would be in the realm of wishful 
thinking. But the 1949 “Biennial” of North Central is out of the 
state of wishful thinking and shortly will demonstrate a reality 
that will inspire and enthuse every music educator who can make 
his way to the Quad Cities—by train, plane, bus, private car, or 
hitch. 

Keying the North Central program will be the panel discussions 
planned for three of the general sessions: (1) “What Is a Good 
School?” (2) “What Is a Good Educational Program?” and 
(3) “What Are the Relationships of the School and the Com- 
munity?” Leaders in the field of education will participate with 
members of the North Central Division in these panel discussions. 
The fourth general session will present a symposium, “Music in 
the Elementary School,” and supplementing this symposium will 
be an elementary classroom teachers workshop in music. 

Section meetings, workshops, and demonstrations have been 
scheduled for the several curriculum levels and for practically 
all general and special aspects of the music teaching program. 
These are planned so far as possible in the pattern of the Music 
Education Advancement Program. Student members will have 
one special session of their own, and for the rest of the time 
they go to sessions, clinics, and workshops, participate in the 
North Central Members Orchestra and Chorus and otherwise 
deport themselves as good MENC members. 

Among the performing groups will be the University of IIli- 


nois Concert Band, the University of Iowa Symphony Orchestra, 
Augustana College Choir, Walden String Quartet, University of 
Illinois Sinfonietta, Milwaukee All-City Orchestra, Quad Cities 
Boys’ Choir, Iowa All-State Rural Schools Chorus, Illinois All- 
State Elementary Orchestra and Elementary Chorus, and the 
Davenport High School Band. 

The Davenport Night program will present a panorama of the 
music of the public and parochial schools and of the community. 

Speakers will include: Donald P. Cottrell, dean, College of 
Education, Ohio State University; O. H. Roberts, ‘Ir., member 
of the Board of School Trustees of Evansville, president of the 
Indiana Town and School Administration Association, and chair- 
man of the Public Education Committee of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce; Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon, New 
York City, executive director of The Metropolitan Opera Guild; 
Wilfred Bain, president of the Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion; Mrs. J. W. Heylmun, member of the Oak Park (Illinois) 
Board of Education and music chairman for the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers; Gladys Tipton, Extension De- 
partment, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Mrs. Royden J. 
Keith, Chicago, president, National Federation of Music Clubs ; 
Charles M. Dennis, director of music education, San Francisco 
Public Schools, president of the Music Educators National Con- 
terence. 


Conductors of groups organized for the convention are: North 
Central Teachers Chorus—Maynard Klein, University of Michi- 
gan; Teachers Orchestra—Arthur Zack, conductor of Rockford 
(Illinois) Symphony Orchestra; College Students Male Chorus— 
Dale Gilliland, Ohio State University ; Illinois Elementary 
Schools Chorus—S. Norman Park, Dayton, Ohio; Iowa Rural 
Schools Chorus—John W. Mitchell, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls; Quad Cities Boys’ Unchanged Voice Choir—Fred- 
erick Swanson, Moline, Illinois; Illinois Elementary Schools 
Orchestra—Traugott Rohner, Evanston Public Schools. This 
list, for lack of space, cannot include the names of national and 
division chairmen of project and curriculum committees, con- 
ductors of visiting and local school and college musical organiza- 
tions, and many others who will take part in the convention. 

A new and popular feature will be the College Students Male 
Quartet Contest. This event will precede the “Gay Nineties” 
Program by the College Students Male Chorus, which will be 
comprised of the participating quartets (March 19). 

The organization meeting of the North Central Division Board 
of the National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association 
will be held on March 15. Committee meetings for the Special 
Projects and Curriculum Consultants groups are scheduled for 
March 16. 

The evening of Wednesday, March 16, a reception and open 
house is to be sponsored by the In-and- About Quad Cities Music 
Educators Club. 

Meetings, luncheons, and dinners are scheduled by various col- 
lege, fraternity and sorority groups and state associations and by 
the Music Education Research Council. The College Band Di- 
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rectors National Association will have a single session which will 
begin with a luncheon (Friday, March 18). 

School visitation is scheduled daily, beginning Wednesday, 
March 16. Information regarding the visitation schedule can be 
secured-from Mrs. Gertrude Morgan, supervisor of vocal music 
of elementary and junior high schools, Board of Education, 
Davenport, Iowa, 

Demonstrations, workshops or forums are scheduled by prac- 
tically all of the Special Projects committees and Curriculum 
groups of the Advancement Program. These are spread through- 
out the schedules for March 17, 18, and 19. 

The Iowa Catholic Music Educators Association will integrate 
its annual convention program with the general program of the 
Conference. Special features of the ICMEA program include: 
All-Iowa Parochial High School Chorus, Theodore Marier, 
Boston, conductor; Polyphonic Chorus Workshop; Class Piano 
Workshop; Marycrest College Choral Club; St. Ambrose College 
Band, Clarence Kriesa, guest conductor. Among the many 
prominent speakers who will participate will be Rev. Edmund J. 
Goebel, Ph.D., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, president of the National 
Catholic Music Educators Association. State executive secretary 
of the ICMEA and executive chairman of the convention com- 
mittee is Sister Mary Annunciata, B.V.M., Des Moines. 

On Saturday, at the Sacred Heart Cathedral (8:30 a.m.) 
Solemn Pontifical High Mass; celebrant, His Excellency the 
Most Rev. Ralph L. Hayes. 

The Iowa Music Educators Association will hold a dinner and 
business session Friday evening, March 18, meeting jointly with 
the University of Iowa alumni. The Illinois Music Educators 
Association will hold a luncheon and business meeting Saturday, 
March 19—Illinois Day at the convention. Also cooperating is 
the Iowa High School Music Association, which is assisting in 
putting on certain of the instrumental and vocal music clinic 
features. 

Exhibits will be open on Thursday morning, March 17, and 
will continue through March 19, 

General chairman of the Davenport Convention Committee is 
Superintendent Harold Williams, vice chairman is Forrest Morti- 
boy, director of instrumental music, and directing chairman is 
Leslie C. Goss, director of purchasing and maintenance. 

Convention headquarters, registration, exhibits, and principal 
meetings will be at the Masonic Temple. 





California- 
Western 


Sacramento, California 
April 10-13 


Amy Grau Miller, 
President 








AGON WHEELS Roll Toward Sacramento! California Cen- 
tennial beckons you to a site of its earliest days. On the 
banks of the river from which it takes its name, Sacra- 
mento, the capital of the Golden State, is a city of impressive 
architecture, of beautiful homes, of parks and palm trees, azaleas 
and camellias, of clean pure air and sunshine—all nurtured by a 
surrounding landscape of gently rolling hills on their ascent to 
the mighty Sierras. The 1949 California-Western meeting gives 
you an opportunity of combining a real vacation with one of the 
finest music education conventions you will ever have attended. 
The preliminaries will start on Saturday, April 9, with a re- 
hearsal of the combined college choirs in the performance of 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” which will be presented Sunday after- 
noon, April 10. Sunday morning there will be special services in 
the Sacramento churches, arranged in cooperation with the Con- 
vention Committee. The early afternoon of Sunday will be de- 
voted to conferences of the Projects committees, Curriculum Con- 
sultants groups, and Special committees. And in the evening, at 
the auditorium, the Standard School Broadcast will compliment 
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important additions 
to the 


UNIVERSITY of MICHIGAN 
BAND SERIES 


Edited by William D. Revelli 


J. S. BACH 
Fugue No. IV (from the Well-tempered Clavier, Book 1) 
One of the most moving of all Bach's fugues in a new transcription for 


band by C. K. Wellington. 
FULL BAND $5.50 SYMPHONIC BAND $8.50 


RAY GREEN 

Kentucky Mountain Running Set 

These variations on a folk theme were written especially for the University 
of Michigan Band Series. Each variation imitates a different dance style 


of the Kentucky mountain region. 
FULL BAND $4.50 SYMPHONIC BAND $6.50 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 


Overture for Band 

This is among the few 19th-century works originally written for band. 
It was composed when Mendelssohn was seventeen, the same year as his 
Overture to “A Midsummer Night's Dream”. The score was adapted by 


Felix Greissle. 
FULL BAND $5.50 SYMPHONIC BAND $8.50 


Coming soon: Arnold Schoenberg. 
Theme and Variations, Op. 43A 


Also in the University of Michigan Bond Series: 
. Bn a 
an 


and 
BEETHOVEN. Military March $3.50 $5.00 
GRIEG. First Movement, Piano ConcertoinA Minor 4.50 6.50 
MILHAUD. Two Marches 4.25 6,00 
PIERNE. In the Cathedral 3.50 5.00 
SCHUBERT. Military March No. 3 3.75 5.25 
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the conference with a program by the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, with Pierre Monteux conducting. The evening will 
close with the first lobby sing of the convention. And so the 
days will go. 

The Sacramento Junior College, with its attractive campus, 
will be daytime headquarters for all convention sessions and for 
the exhibits. 

Five major general sessions are scheduled: (1) “Music and 
Human Understanding,” (2) “Folk Music of the United States,” 
(3) * ‘Art Music,” (4) “General Music,” (5) “Summary, Evalua- 
tion, and a Look into the Future. ” Other important sessions will 
be devoted to such topics as “Music of Latin America,” “Music 
Reading,” and “Contemporary Music.” 

Workshops, forums, and demonstrations will give attention to 
all of the principal phases and aspects of the Special Projects, 
the Curriculum groups, and the Special committees, Following 
the traditional procedure of the MENC, many phases and facets 
of the music education program will receive attention so that all 
interests may be served, from preschool through college—instru- 
mental and vocal—with important sessions scheduled for felk 
music, strings, piano, teacher education, musicology, audio-visual 
aids, school-community activities, woodwinds, opera—to mention 
only a few. 

There will be a daily “Promenade Concert,” and a “Days of 
’49” costume dinner Folk Music Festival. Also demanding spe- 
cial mention are the All-Conference Chorus, Band, and Orchestra, 
which will rehearse during the convention and appear in a concert 
on the evening of Wednesday, April 13. Following the open re- 
hearsal of these groups there will be a one-hour discussion 
period, at which time the conductors will be avail able for an- 
swering questions. 

The Host City Night will present the Annual Festival of Music 
by the Sacramento City Schools on Tuesday evening, April 12. 

ch day during the convention the Exhibitors Fair will be 
open until evening. This is sponsored by the Music Education 
Exhibitors Association. 

Speakers and conductors will include Lilla Belle Pitts, Gilbert 
Chase, Sadie Rafferty, Charles M. Dennis, Peter Wilhousky, 
Clarence Sawhill, and Stanley Chapple—not to mention the 
galaxy of leaders from the California-Western area who will 
also contribute to the program. 

The general chairman of the California-Western 1949 host city 
Convention Committee is William J. Burkhard, superintendent of 
Sacramento City Schools; coordinating vice-chairmen are George 
F. Barr, supervisor of music, and Mrs. Floy Young Potter, as- 
sistant supervisor of music; directing chairman is F. Melvyn 
Lawson, deputy superintendent of the Sacramento City Schools. 

It should be said here that veteran members of the Conference 
have commented with enthusiasm regarding the exceptionally 
effective Convention Committee organization which has been set 
up in Sacramento. California-Western is fortunate to have such 
wholehearted cooperation from the Board of Education of the 
host city, and such skilful management of all details essential to 
the success of the undertaking, 

An outline of the daily convention schedule will be supplied to 
anyone interested. 

Convention headquarters, 
meetings will be at the Sacramento Junior College. 


registration, exhibits, and principal 
The exhibits 


will be open from Monday morning, April 11, through Wednes- 
day, April 13. 





Southwestern 


Conference 
ye 


Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 


April 20-23 


Archie N. Jones, 
President 








EMBERS of the Southwestern Conference welcome the oppor- 
tunity to spend a few days in Colorado Springs. Fellow 
music educators of Colorado who, since 1931 when South- 

western last met in their state,* have been traveling to Texas, 
issouri, Kansas, and Oklahoma to attend the Southwestern 
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“Biennials,” are glad to have the conference come to them again. 
Members from other states who have visited Colorado before 
are glad to return to enjoy the bracing air, the scenic beauty and 
invigorating fellowship for which the state is famed. And those 
who have yet to know the majesty of Pikes Peak in the sun, the 
fantasy of the Garden of the Gods, or the thrilling beauty of a 
drive from Colorado Springs out to Yute Pass—through Manitou 
Springs to Green Mountain and beyond—can only sense vaguely 
the treat in store for them. 

And when music educators go to Colorado Springs, they will 
find many new friends in the state—for music education has ad- 
vanced markedly there in eighteen years, and the number of music 
teachers employed has increased accordingly. Indeed, the Colo- 
rado Music Educators Association, which shares with Colorado 
Springs schools and citizens the responsibilities of being host to 
the convention, was not in existence in 1931. Now it is one of 
the most flourishing of the MENC state units. 

CMEA is coming full force, for it has merged its annual 
meeting with the Southwestern Convention. One of the CMEA 
contributions will be the State Clinic Choir, Orchestra, and Band, 
in each of which music students from the other states of the 
Southwestern Division have been invited to participate. Gus 
Jackson, supervisor of instrumental music in Colorado Springs, 
and vice-chairman of the 1949 Convention Committee, is president 
of CMEA, and his fellow officers and the members in every part 
of the state are sharing the determined effort to make the con- 
vention a new high for the state, and for the Southwestern Con- 
ference as well. 

The planning meeting last fall gave foretaste of the hospitality 
of Colorado Springs, and of the interest of Colorado schools and 
citizens not only in the convention as a Cross- -section visitation of 
persons from seven great states, but in the educational, cultural 
and civic aspects represented by the purposes of the meeting. 

This, of course, may be said of all MENC conventions and 
host-city supporters. One should think about it occasionally, 
however. The Conference host cities and schools assume serious 
responsibilities and engage to perform Herculean tasks in the 
preparations for and carrying through of all that is involved in a 
successful MENC convention. A toast to the 1949 MENC Con- 
vention Committees and all their predecessors! 


+ 


Now a few words about the Southwestern program. Following 
the current pattern, there will be meetings of Curriculum and 
Special Projects committees on the first day, April 20. The first 
general session is scheduled for the evening of April 20, with a 
distinctive Southwestern feature—a program by the Koshare 
Indian Dancers of LaJunta, Colorado. Following this program 
will be the “Open House” party in which Conference members, 

exhibitors’ representatives, and local and state hosts will join. 

During the three ensuing days, the “streamline” plan of conven- 
tion programming will be followed. Members will have oppor- 
tunity to share in a maximum number of convention offerings— 
although some of the section meetings, workshops, and forums 
will necessarily be scheduled during the same periods. 

Student members will participate in the general program and 
will also have special meetings of their own. Chapter sponsors 
and student members are cooperating with Southwestern Chair- 
man Walter Duerksen, of Wichita (Kansas) University, in ar- 
ranging for these events. 

Music programs will be presented by North State Texas 
Teachers College Choir, University of Colorado String Orches- 
tra, Santa Fe Tipica Orchestra, University of Wichita Symphony 
Orchestra, University of Colorado Symphonic Band and Choir, 
Topeka (Kansas) High School Madrigal Singers, Oklahoma A 
& M Men’s Glee Club, Joplin (Missouri) High School Orches- 
tra, and by groups from the Colorado Springs schools. 

“Colorado Springs Night” featuring a program presented by 
the host city schools is scheduled for April 22. 

Among the speakers will be Dr. Roy L. Smith, director of 
Methodist Publications, who will be remembered with satisfaction 
and gratitude by all who heard his magnificent address at the 
Conference Breakfast at Milwaukee in 1942, Other speakers 
will be Lilla Belle Pitts, Roy J. Wasson, Raymond Burrows, 
Charles M. Dennis, Forrest McAllister, and Stanley Chapple. 

The College Band Directors National Association will have a 
luncheon session on April 23, with Division Chairman R. Bernard 
Fitzgerald in charge. April 21, the National School Band, Or- 
chestra, and Vocal Association will hold its first Southwestern 
Board meeting under the new organization plan, with President 
T. Frank Coulter presiding. The Colorado Music Educators 
Association will sponsor the Conference Luncheon April 22 and 
will hold its business meeting April 23 

The section meetings, workshops, demonstrations, and clinics 
will touch all major phases and aspects of the music education 





*The third biennial convention of the Southwestern Conference was 
held in Colorado Springs, March 24-27, 1931. 
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BE QUICK 
fo Examine a Copy of... 






HEADS UP! 
An Operetta on Safety 








Book and Lyrics 





By Robert Wayne Clark and D. Willard Zahn 
MUSIC 


by RALPH FEDERER 








With safety training as its chief point, the instructive features 
of this recently published operetta have been quick to place it in 
high favor with educators and community audiences. 


The story and lyrics are by two authorities on its main subject, 


and combine to present the: safety theme in a most engaging man- 
ner. The music is tuneful throughout, and is designed to catch the 
ear of every listener. 

This operetta is intended for Junior High and Elementary School 
production. A large chorus is required in addition to the six 
solo roles and the many minor parts. But one stage set, with simple 
changes, is required. 








Price, $1.00 











Orchestration Available on Rental 


1712 Chestnut Street Dept. MEJ-2 









Philadelphia 1, Pa 


—— 
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and community music programs—ranging from elementary to 
college and teacher training, to church music, functional music 

and visual aids. Piano and string clinics will be stressed, as 
will be the music problems of the classroom teachers. 

A copy of the complete program schedule may be obtained 
from the headquarters office. 

Convention headquarters will be at the Antlers Hotel, where 
the registration office and exhibits will be located. 

Heading the Convention Committee with General Chairman 
Roy J. Wasson are: the Rev. William Kelly, chairman of the 
Catholic Music Educators Association; Vice-Chairman Harold 
Threlkeld, principal of the Colorado Springs High School; Ex- 
ecutive Chairman W. H. Preston, assistant principal of the Colo- 
rado Springs High School. Frank H. Gilles, general chairman of 
Clinic Groups, is supervisor of vocal music of the Colorado 
Springs Public Schools. Gus E. Jackson, program coordinator 
and CMEA president, is director of instrumental music of the 
Colorado Springs Public Schools. 





Southern 
Conference 
2 


Tampa, Florida 
April 27-30 


Paul W. Mathews, 
President 








OR THE FIRST TIME in the twenty years since its first meeting,* 

the Southern Conference has succumbed to the lures of 

Florida and will hold its fifteenth convention (eleventh bi- 
ennial) in Tampa. Among the “lures,” besides those of sunshine 
and sea breezes, fruit and flowers and bathing beaches—so well 
advertised by chambers of commerce and tourist bureaus—is the 
practically irresistible invitation from Tampa and the Florida 
Music Educators Association. 

Notable advances in music offerings in the schools have been 
made in Florida in recent years. In the expanding program, the 
facilities and the music-teacher production of Florida’s colleges 
have been increased manyfold, and, in this development, a con- 
siderable number of experienced music educators from other 
states have been engaged to fill important posts. The Florida 
Music Educators Association, which is a fusion of the Florida 
School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations, is one of the 
strongest and most active of the MENC state units. Conference 
members who have not had personal contact with this expansion 
in Florida are due for a pleasant surprise when they go to 


ampa. 

The Tampa program has been purposely planned to take ad- 
vantage of the distinctive features Florida can offer and to enlist 
the leadership in music education of the entire Southern Division, 
as well as that of representatives from other areas of the MENC, 
in a convention and festival which it is believed will set a new 
record for inspirational and educational significance. 

Two features—which one suspects will be outstanding in 
Southern Conference annals for a long time—will be the “Tropi- 
cal Fantasy,” a gala pageant and field show (scheduled for the 
evening of Thursday, April 28), and the trip to the beaches, 
with a barbecue and other attractions, Friday, April 29. 

The general sessions and section meetings will be in keeping 
with the current emphases of the Music Education Advancement 
Program. General session speakers will include Doak S. Camp- 
bell, president of the Florida State University; James L. Mursell, 
Teachers College, Columbia University ; Charles M. Dennis, di- 
tector of music of the San Francisco Public Schools and presi- 
dent of the MENC; Marguerite V. Hood of the University of 
Michigan and Ann Arbor Public Schools and second vice-presi- 
dent of the MENC; Melvin Schneider of Iowa State Teachers 
College, who will conduct a string demonstration; William A. 
Mills, executive secretary, American Music Conference. 


_ 


*First meeting of the Southern Conference for Music Education (the 
name under which it was organized), was held in Atlanta, Georgia, in 
1922. The preliminary organization meeting was held at the national 
convention in Nashville, Tennessee, earlier in the year. 
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The All-Southern Orchestra is being organized by George 
Barth, Southern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, and will give a 
concert with the Florida All-State Chorus on Wednesday, April 
27. Traugott Rohner, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIli- 
nois, will be guest conductor of the orchestra. Guest conductor 
of the Florida chorus will be Harry Wilson of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

The National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Association 
will have a state delegates meeting to organize the Southern Di- 
vision Board of Control under the provisions of the new organi- 
zation plan adopted at the 1948 National Convention at Detroit. 
The meeting will be in charge of Anne Grace O’Callaghan of 
Atlanta, one of the three vice-presidents of the reorganized 
NSBOVA. 

The College Band Directors National Association has asked for 
a session, which will be conducted by John J. Morrissey, Tulane 
on New Orleans, who is Southern Division chairman for 

BDNA 

Special days are designated for elementary music (Saturday, 
April 30), and college general music (Thursday, April 28), at 
which times there will be meetings of special emphasis on these 
two areas. (General elementary classroom teachers are especial- 
ly invited to attend the Saturday sessions, and also the Friday 
sessions. ) 

Student members are expected to share in the entire program 
and will of course have opportunity for meetings of their own. 

Among the section meetings will be sessions devoted to music 
teaching at the preschool, elementary, junior high, and senior 
high levels, college, liberal arts, and general teacher training, 
wind and percussion instruments, choral techniques, films, 
state-wide music education programs, folk music, piano, and basic 
musicianship. 

Convention headquarters will be at the Hillsboro Hotel, but all 
hotels in Tampa are cooperating in housing the convention crowd. 
Exhibits and registration and important daytime meetings will 
be at the Hillsboro. 

General chairman of the Convention Committee is Dr. Albert 
Geiger, directing supervisor of the Tampa Public Schools; di- 
recting chairman of the Convention Committee is Gerald F. 
Wilson, principal of Ybor School. 

President of the Florida Music Educators Association is Otto 
J. Kraushaar, of Lake Wales. Presidents of the Florida Band, 
Orchestra, and Vocal units of FMEA are, respectively, Harry 
McComb, Fort Lauderdale; Al Wright, Miami, and Wallace 
Gause, Clearwater. 

Complete details of the program will be mailed to all Southern 
Division members. A copy will gladly be sent to any interested 
person who files request at the Chicago headquarters office. 

It is noted that this year many MENC members in the various 
sections are planning to attend Division Conventions other than 
their own for reasons of travel distances or dates. Some will 
attend two or more division conventions because they feel they 
cannot afford to miss the unusual offerings which distinguish all 
of the six convention programs planned for this year. It is pre- 
dicted that the Tampa meeting will be attended by many members 
from other areas who just can’t resist the lures of Florida and 
the Tampa program—and who will want to take advantage of the 
last chance to go to another MENC convention in 1949. 





Music Week—May 1-8 


NATIONAL and Inter-American Music Week will 
be observed May 1-8, with the keynote, “Music 
Strengthens Friendly Ties of Individuals, Groups, 
Nations” and the secondary keynote, “Foster Ameri- 
can Music.” During this week, some 3,000 cities, 
towns, and smaller communities will endeavor to pro- 
vide special opportunities for their young talent, es- 
tablish or improve some musical service or asset, and 
make more widespread the enjoyment of good music 
and appreciative listening. 

National Music Week, now in its twenty-sixth year, 
has the dual goal of (1) drawing together civic, edu- 
cational, religious, and youth groups, as well as mu- 
sical groups, to work for the common cause of pro- 
moting music in their communities, and (2) stimu- 
lating music development in individual homes. Copies 
of the bulletin describing National Music Week and 
suggestions for special projects and observances for 
the week on the state, community, and family levels 
may be obtained from T. E. Rivers, secretary, Na- 
tional and Inter-American Music Week Committee,” 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
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pieces on cornets, trumpets, 
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tone production. 
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“SLIK-VALVES” 

on cornets and trumpets 
are extra hard, smooth as glass 
and corrosion-resistant. Help 
make playing smoother, 
faster, easier. 
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HOME OF WURLITZER 
ELECTRONIC ORGANS 


World’s largest musical instrument plant 


——————————EE _ . a 








M ipway between Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
stands the great plant of The 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, 
home of Wurlitzer Organs for 
39 years. Situated in open 
countryside at the outskirts of 
the city of North Tonawanda, N.Y., the plant, with 
its green lawns, flower gardens and hedge-bordered 
driveways, is an area show place. Its location in the 
heart of a great industrial area is as practical as it is 
attractive. Highway transportation is provided over 
Niagara Falls Boulevard which passes the main 
entrance. Tracks of the New York Central System 
skirt the rear of the plant-site and service Wurlitzer’s 
two railroad sidings. 


The plant itself is 2,095 feet long and has three 
quarters of a million square feet for operations. It 
contains all the facilities necessary to completely 
manufacture and assemble Wurlitzer Electronic 
Organ components —from consoles, benches and 
pedal claviers to organ reeds. Even the metal chassis 
pans for amplifiers are stamped out and cadmium 
plated in this plant and amplifier units assembled 
on Wurlitzer assembly lines. 


At the extreme left in the picture above can be seen 
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the building where lumber is received and stored 
under cover. In this building are six dry kilns 
capable of curing and drying 200,000 feet of lumber 
at a time. 


The central buildings contain the woodworking and 
metal working divisions. Automatic lumber hand- 
ling equipment, complete facilities for making ply- 
wood, high frequency heating equipment for metals 
and wood, overhead monorail conveyors, automatic 
metal plating equipment, batteries of precision 
metal working machines and complete reed making 
equipment are special features of these divisions. 


The main building at the right houses administra- 
tive offices, engineering, drafting and design de- 
partments on the second floor. On the other floors 
operations, such as assembly of electrical compo- 
nents, final organ assembly, tuning, voicing and 
testing of reeds, final inspection, packing and ship- 
ping are carried out. 


With Wurlitzer’s 39 years experience in building 
fine organs, and the biggest, most up to date plant 
in the music industry behind them, it is no wonder 
that Wurlitzer Electronic Organs have won world- 
wide acclaim. The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, 
Organ Division, North Tonawanda, New York. 
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Symph. Band . . 6.00 


by CHARLES WILLIAMS 


Piano Solo with Full Orch. . 


A moving, song-like composition fashioned in regal 
colors to crown your concert with success—and bring 
your piano soloist audience acclaim. 

-- 3.50 


WINTER 


by GEORGE MELACHRINO 

Here is bright music wrapped in winter's garments in 
which the rhythmic melody engages in a merry chase 
between woodwinds and strings. 


Set A... 2.00 


by Leroy rbuderstou 


“A pictorial piece which carries out the impression of a horse-drawn | : 
sleigh moving gaily over the snow to the sound of sleigh bells and the * for ORCHESTRAS 
occasional crack of the whip. The music twinkles like stars on a sharp 
night.""—The Christian Science Monitor 
An abundance of rich melody and humor to catch the pulse of player 
and public—a must for Band or Orchestra! 


SPARKLING MUSIC for the ORCHESTRA 
PIA ( 


NO SOLO and ORCHESTRA 
The DREAM OF OLWEN 





IVES PRINT. 











SUNSHINE 


Set B... 3.00 Set C... 4.00 











Set A 5.00 


LA VIE PARISIENNE 


Offenbach's light, satirical touch is ably displayed in the clever music and modern adaptation by the well-known conductor- 
composer, Dorati, who conducted the opera “La Vie Parisienne” many times. 


Set B 7.00 


OVERTURE on Themes by OFFENBACH 
by ANTAL DORATI 






Set C 9.00 











FIDDLE-FADDLE 

by LEROY ANDERSON 
Published for full orchestration by popular 
demand! The outstanding instrumental novelty 
since Gould's “Pavanne”’. 


Set A, 4.00 Set B, 5.50 
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DESERTED BALLROOM 
by MORTON GOULD 


The spirits of the dancers return to create a 
festive skeleton dance. Gould at his imagina- 
tive and dynamic best. 


Set A, 3.50 Set B, 5.00 Set C, 6.50 














JINGLES ALL THE WAY 
by HOWARD R. CABLE 


America’s favorite radio jingles in a musica 
fantasy—bridged with classical fragments to 
add to the grand illusion. 


Set A, 4.00 Set B, 6.00 








THE ORCHESTRA FOLIO COMPILED by OUTSTANDING EDUCATORS 
and SUPERBLY ARRANGED for the SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


MILLS Ree aaah eis 
Orchestra Album 


Published for 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 





Transcribed by RICHARD L. WEAVER | 


Selected by GEORGE P. SPANGLER, Asst. Director of Music, Philadelphia Public 
Schools, and GEORGE L. LINDSAY, formerly Director of Music, Philadelphia 
: Public Schools. 
Stressing maximum musical enjoyment, the contents of this folio are well-organized for its teaching value and contains many 
titles never before in an orchestral collection. 
Contents include Serenade (Tschaikowsky); Tannhauser March (Wagner); Gilbert and Sullivan Potpourri; Morris Dance 
(from Henry VIII Suite) (German); Lohengrin (Overture on Airs from the Opera) (Wagner); Allegretto (2nd Move- 
ment, I 1th Military Symphony) (Haydn) and Espana (Valse) (Waldteufel). 


FULL ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTATION Each student book . . . 60 


Write for FREE Ist Violin Specimen Booklet. 





Plano-Conductor book . . 1.50 


1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


- Los Angeles i4, Cal. 





MILLS MUSIC, INC. IS SOLE-SELLING AGENT for the best-selling K-LITH VISIONEASE Music Writing Papers. 
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Make your music period a Joy period. Just write 
your name, address, = taught, and number of 
pupils on a penny post-card and we will send you 
ou FREE CATALOG ro 
® SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN 
They Produce Results 
® THE SYMPHONET 
A Musical Opportunity for Every .Child 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 N. 9th Street-—Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 
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A challenge to those who appre- 
ciate the subtle differences in band 
instruments: Try a William Frank 
with an open mind. Test it for easy 
blowing, effortless valve action. 
Take particular note of its won- 
derfully clear, rich, voice, reserve 
power and broad range. See if you 
don’t agree with the critical artists 
who tell us that these fine horns 
have everything it takes to make 
a musician happy. Always remem- 
ber—You can BANK on a FRANK. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Made by William Frank Company 
Exclusive Distributors 


TARG & DINNER, Inc., 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 
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By LILLA BELLE PITTS, Professor of Music Educa- 


tion, Teachers College, Columbia University 


MABELLE GLENN, Director of Music, Public Schools, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


LORRAIN E. WATTERS, Director of Music Educa- 
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This mew music series features a developmental ap- 


proach to all phases of music education. 
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Books for kindergarten and grade one are now ready. 


Books for grades two and three will follow in 1949. 
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An Autochthonous Approach to 
Music Appreciation 


KATHARINE SCOTT TAYLOR 





“I must admit that I never would have read 
beyond the second word of the title of one of 
the best articles ever written if it were not my 
duty to scan all manuscripts sent to me.” This 
was the comment of a member of the Editorial 
Board, who went on to say, “I became more 
and more interested, and now I confess I don’t 
know what word to substitute for ‘autochtho- 
nous’ even after consulting the dictionary, al- 
though ‘indigenous’ might do. I am just an 
average music educator, and so, as an aid to 
the other average readers like myself, can we 
use a subtitle something like ‘Can small chil- 
dren enjoy so-called adult music?’ or perhaps 
‘A musical amateur opens new vistas for music 
teachers.’ Anyway, I have decided that autoch- 
thonous is a pretty good word as applied by 
Katharine Taylor.” 

The article also appears in condensed form 
in a current issue of the NEA Journal, under 
the title “Sharing Music Appreciation With 
Children.” 











none of the pretensions of an “article.” It is a story 

of an experience shared by twenty-five migrant first 
graders and their almost middle-aged teacher whose pro- 
fessional portfolio contained only a record of six units of 
concentrated preparation and an emergency credential. 
It is possible to draw many conclusions from the specific 
effects of the experience upon the twenty-six unique per- 
sonalities involved. Any general conclusions would obvi- 
ously be premature. I believe that my compulsion to tell 
the story thus prematurely arises from my hope that 
others, more experienced than or equally as new as I, 
who have not had the thrill of pioneering a little way out- 
side the conventional paths, will find in it some encour- 
agement to do so. 

As I have said, my children were migrants. Their 
families worked in a series of harvests and lived in labor 
camps and tents. Many of these children had never been 
inside a building in which they could be more at home 
than their country grocery store. At best, the emotions 
of a six-year-old are never too stable. The emotions of 
these children had been subjected to life in a family of 
as many as ten persons in a single room, where the older 
members alternated between violent conversion at fre- 


7 = is only a story; its author intends it to have 
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quent revivals and equally violent backsliding into drunk- 
enness and all its attendant vices. The children cried in 
the classroom at the least provocation, expected teacher 
to “whup” them for the smallest offense, and often slept 
for long periods at the relief of finding that she did not 
intend to do so. 

For the first few weeks I tried every trick I had read 
about to release their tension. We sang, we painted, we 
worked with clay; we skipped and played on our dusty 
playground. My voice wore thin retelling all the stories 
I could remember. I took a small record player to school 
and let the professionals go on telling the stories on re- 
cordings. At just that point, and quite accidentally, my 
real adventure began. 

Every morning at ten the children had a glass of milk 
and a five-minute rest period. One morning, while their 
heads were down on their hard tables, I put on a record- 
ing of Bach’s Air for the G String. Before the music 
had ended, four of the children had fallen asleep. Instead 
of having to hold the group down almost bodily for what 
I felt was the necessary time, I had to say, “Shall we 
wake up now and see what is happening in our reading 
books today ?” 

Flushed with this very small success, I waited until 
they were all chattering noisily at lunch. Without com- 
ment I played a Handel passacaglia recorded by a viola 
and violin. No one stopped talking, but the tension left 
their voices and mine. We began to sound like a relaxed 
social group having fun together. Not once did I have 
to spoil our fun by asking that they keep their voices 
down. That afternoon when they worked with clay, two 
children asked if I “cared” if we had some more music, 
and we did have it for the whole last hour of the day. 

This chronology is literal truth. In just one day’s ex- 
perience I found for myself a perfectly idyllic release for 
the children’s tension and mine and the solution, therein, 
to most of my discipline problems. 

For some time I continued to play just the type of 
music I have mentioned: some of Beethoven’s piano 
sonatas, and several of his cello sonatas with piano ac- 
companiment. Many of the piano works of Schumann 
have a simple melodic line and a lovely, clear, soothing 
rhythm, and we heard those. Schubert’s soaring melodies 
are easy to follow in his sonatinas, and the children loved 
them. Very gradually I found myself adding a few in- 
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struments and getting into more elaborate chamber music. 
Actually, no music could better have suited my purpose. 
The composers of chamber music intended to say nothing 
profound. Their purpose was to provide a pleasant en- 
vironment for the polite conversation of their day. It is 
drawing room music. Melodies are carried by the vari- 
ous instruments very clearly and without great com- 
plexity. The almost standard four-movement form of 
the trio and quartet covers all the moods and activities of 
a classroom cn a normal day. Without being conscious 
of doing so I increased my playing time greatly, though 
very gradually. We had the lively first movement of a 
quartet or quintet with our social studies activities to 
begin the day. We progressed to the andante movement 
for milk recess. During lunch we repeated the first two 
and continued through the entire sequence of four move- 
ments. For our writing and numbers we went back to 
the adagio third movement, repeated a part of it at the 
beginning of an art period and continued into the final 
allegretto movement while we tidied up the room and 
closed the day. 

It was November, and except for requests for music 
when I failed to provide it, its almost constant presence 
in the room had not been mentioned. I wondered some- 
times whether its effect was only on the teacher and 
whether its whole value lay in the mood it created for me 
in each phase of my daily work. Possibly the children 
were responding to me and not to the music at all. How- 
ever, on a rainy November afternoon, after a day’s use of 
Mozart’s lively, melodious Hunt Quartet, the children 
were finishing an art lesson as the fourth movement 
began. I noticed that my one little Negro girl was having 
a hard time sitting still. I went over and whispered, 
“Would you like to pull off your shoes and do what the 
music makes you want to do?” Without hesitation she 
ran to the center of the room, my cherished and hitherto 
neglected “activity” area, so named only in my hopes. 
What the music made her want to do was something 
startling and very beautiful. I hardly dared to watch for 
fear I would make her so conscious of my interest that 
she would be unable to go on. 


First graders are astonishing egotists. Their indi- 
vidual works so completely absorbed their attention that 
only a few looked up to see Lorraine’s spectacular per- 
formance. Fortunately for my adventure these few were 
my little extroverts, and they followed her lead joyously. 
The timid children finally noticed that something was 
going on and looked at me to see what I was thinking 
about it. With all my restraint I was elaborately casual. 
As if I had just that minute noticed what was happening, 
I said, “Isn’t that beautiful! Any time the music gives 
you a good idea for something to do, why don’t you go 
right ahead and do it ?” 


From that momen* i conducted a kind of camp meet- 
ing. When the sp moved, children jumped and 
danced. I kept the volume turned low, for the most part, 
but when I felt myself growing tense or when the chil- 
dren began to squirm, I turned it up. Within seconds 
someone was leading the rest to the center of the room. 
I have seen a good bit of professional ballet. Never in 
the faces or the bodies of the performers have I seen 
more sincerity or eagerness, or such obvious satisfaction 
of expression. As their interest and ability increased I 
shut my eyes and tried the concerto form and finally the 
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full symphony. They accepted it all enthusiastically. 
Possibly they could have found the themes of a symphony 
without such slow preparation. I am not competent 
musically to judge. However, they did find them, and 
they hummed them very beautifully as they went about 
their work. 

Not every child danced to everything I played for 
them. I tried to use such a wide variety that I could en- 
compass the needs of all. Some responded to the light 
and lilting. Others needed something quiet and slow 
moving. A few beat out their aggressions violently to 
the accompaniment of all the horns and the entire tym- 
pani section. 

In my enthusiasm I can see unlimited psychological 
and physical implications in the use of a constant musical 
environment for work with small children. My evidence 
is meager and subjective. I hope in time to find an op- 
portunity and the assistance to make the kind of tests 
which will lead to objective conclusions. Because my 
real interest in the experiment was in communicating to 
those children my very deep and vital love of music and 
to make the need for it real to them, I am completely 
content with my results. What we achieved musically as 
a group in that year is my real story. 

Because I have no formal musical education, I like to 
believe that the appreciation of music is primarily an 
emotional and not an intellectual process. If my belief 
is sound, then appreciation may vary with age in degree, 
but not in kind. Actually, that degree is dependent upon 
exposure and emotional need. With this defense, I felt 
no hesitancy in exposing the children to just the music | 
enjoy the most. In addition to their physical responses, 
I watched and listened for assurance that they were really 
hearing something more than pleasing rhythms and sim- 
ple melodies. 

I did not teach the physical education skills to music 
which I wanted to save for an aesthetic experience, but 
once those skills were almost learned I did deliberately 
trick the children into practicing them by a choice of 
music which would almost force their use. They were 
learning to skip. I had read them a story of a fabulous 
skipper, one Elsie Piddock,’ and they had tried some of 
her skips. Often when I played music they would say, 
“That’s a high skip,” or “That’s a long skip.” One after- 
noon I played the final movement of Mozart’s Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik. The children listened to the first 
few measures. My faithful little Lorraine’s black face 
lit up, and she said, “That’s skipping against trouble.” 
Of course, her comment was a quoted description of one 
of Elsie’s skips. Its application, however, is a pene- 
trating critique of Mozart. She did not know that 
Mozart’s personal life stands as an historical monument 
to tragedy. She had not heard that critics for generations 
have argued that he is superficial. She had discovered in 
a few seconds that his gaiety is but a courageous overtone 
to a profound sadness and had found the charm which 
has made him so beloved by many. 

I continued to use the Bruno Walter recording of this 
music for a half dozen scattered skipping sessions. Then 
I tried a different interpretation, recorded by Sir Thomas 
Beecham. When their skipping music began, the chil- 
dren recognized it and started right out. One by one 





IFarjeon, Eleanor, ‘‘Elsie Piddock Skips in Her Sleep,’’ Told Under the 
Magic Umbrella, American Association for Childhood Education, Macmillan, 
New York, 1939. 
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they were stopped by the more stately and restrained, 
almost pompous, interpretation. Four or five went over 
to see what was wrong with the machine. Several came 
to me to ask what had happened. That time I did talk 
about the music. They had seen our school band leader 
and knew her function. I explained that the fun of being 
the leader is that you can hear the music the way it 
sounds best to you. From then on Toscanini and Kous- 
sevitzky always had a couple of helpers poised on chairs, 
directing with pencils. How they worked those orches- 
tras, and what a keen sense of orchestration and rhythm 
they developed! No one noticed them and they never 
mentioned to me what they had done. 


Strings, 


HORACE B. 


tributed over the entire country. An orchestra 

of some type, and often a string quartet or other 
string combination, was usually found in prominence in 
most communities. This is no longer so. The number 
and quality of string players in the public schools 
throughout the country has been ebbing at an alarming 
rate during the last two decades. Though many of the 
larger metropolitan centers, scattered throughout the 
states, have started plans to recover and reform their 
string forces, successful string development in thou- 
sands of smaller communities is now almost nonexistent. 

What has caused this tremendous drop in the number 
of string students? Possibly, if we make a quick survey 
of the past period of string prominence we may discover 
some interesting facts. 

In previous years, almost all string students were 
started and trained to a fair playing ability by local pri- 
vate instructors. The classes of one or more of these 
teachers usually kept the string sections of the school, 
church and later the community orchestras well sup- 
plied. This situation existed until about 1930, with al- 
most every village or town having at least one private 
string teacher from whom adequate instruction could be 
obtained at approximately $1.00 per lesson. During the 
period of the silent pictures, the average professional 
violinist could make a fair living teaching a small class of 
students, together with a position in the pit orchestra of 
the suburban theatre, or playing in the local dance or- 
chestras. The temporary depletion of their music stu- 
dents by the national depression beginning in 1929, the 
advent of sound pictures, and the replacement of the 
violin by the suddenly popular saxophone in the local 
dance orchestras resulted in the migration of thousands 
of these professional musicians to larger cities and the 
transfer of many of them to other trades, thus destroy- 
ing this source of string players. 

In the 1920’s and ’30’s, the entire country was covered 
by branch violin studios of the many large chain com- 
mercial violin schools, offering a free violin outfit with 
each course of instruction. Of the thousands of violin 
students started in large classes by the somewhat ques- 
tionable commercial methods of these huge companies, 
many pupils eventually found their way into school or- 
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At Christmas time we contributed a performance of 
teddy bears to the school’s Christmas program. I was 
determined that, little as the children were, they should 
have something from that experience that they could 
keep. We read about bears, we walked like them, and 
we looked at bear pictures. Then, after about a week, I 
brought out the third movement of Haydn’s Thirteenth 
Symphony, in G Major. With the first notes the chil- 
dren were all bears and my work was done. They chose 
the ten most realistic and they in turn chose to copy the 
performance of their acknowledged leader, Lorraine. 
What a dramatic bear that success made of her! 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY 
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chestras or continued further study with private teach- 
ers. At this date, these schools have practically dis- 
appeared and in their place we find the chain guitar 
studios. Today the majority of all instrumental instruc- 
tion to children is given in the public schools. Why, 
then, has our string and orchestra program fallen so far 
behind that of the band? For some possible answers to 
this question we will look into the typical American 
home, because it is here that the musical needs and de- 
sires of each child are decided, and these decisions in- 
fluence the community and eventually the nation. 

A major portion of all the instrumental music heard 
by the average family of today, on the radio, in commu- 
nity amusements, at athletic events, school activities and 
a large portion of all radio programs, consists principally 
of bands or wind instrument combinations of some 
form. Very few opportunities to hear worthwhile string 
music are available in the smaller communities. The 
parents, as well as the children, are misled by this pic- 
ture and are naturally attracted to the wind instruments 
which seem to be the more popular. Our numerous, 
successful school bands, of which we are all very proud, 
attired in colorful uniforms, marching in parades and on 
the field at football games, exert a tremendous influence 
on the average school student interested in studying 
some instrument. 

Though most music educators realize that the study of 
stringed instruments is a very necessary aesthetic need 
in many children’s growth, they are consistently out- 
voted by the demands for wind instruments. Average 
public schools, with successful string classes, are very 
few and scattered. Because of the tremendous popu- 
larity of the school band for athletic events, parades, 
chamber of commerce appearances and other community 
projects, the pressure of these demands on the instru- 
mental director is so one-sided as to completely squelch 
any plans he might have fostered to teach strings and 
build up a performing school orchestra. Many directors 
in smaller schools feel that the enrollment is not suffi- 
cient to support both orchestra and band, so a band only 
is maintained. By sheer force of the situation, many 
trained string teachers become band teachers only. This 
situation could be gradually corrected if the instru- 
mental teacher would start a small class of strings each 
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year, first forming small string groups, then a larger 
string ensemble and eventually a school orchestra. 

In order to be assured of a good supply of string play- 
ers, large numbers of beginners must be started at regu- 
lar intervals. But even this is not always effective be- 
cause of the alarming number of pupils constantly drop- 
ping the string instruction class for various reasons that 
may be no fault of their own. The time, tenacity, and 
patience required to gain passable skill on a string in- 
strument is usually considerably more than that required 
by the average wind instrument; therefore the mortality 
rate among string students has been comparably higher. 

Another unfortunate factor in this picture is the 
overly high standard of string performance uncon- 
sciously set up by the public and students alike. This 
misconception is probably caused by the fact that when 
string music is heard it is generally represented by re- 
cordings or broadcasts of internationally famous string 
artists. Naturally the gigantic gulf separating the aver- 
age string player from the great virtuoso is hopelessly 
discouraging. The wind instrument student also hears 
excellent band performances but he is not constantly 
confronted with Heifetz or Milstein renditions on his 
chosen instrument. 

Often membership in a string group is not as attrac- 
tive as membership in the band because of the few, if 
any, public appearances made and the lack of recogni- 
tion for work done. Early public appearance by string 
class ensembles should be encouraged. Small string 
groups should play for civic and church programs, and 
they should be given recognition for these appearances. 
With a few carefully added wind instruments, a pre- 
sentable school orchestra could be organized. Program 
material should be selected favoring the more playable 
string keys, including some novelty numbers that show 
off the orchestra, and particularly the string, to good 
advantage. Encourage a community or church orches- 
tra in order that string players may continue to play 
after leaving school. 

Possibly our customarily accepted standards for a 
conservative orchestra dress are becoming old fashioned 
and impractical. Orchestra directors have usually 
frowned on the thought of glamorizing their groups 
with more liberal colors or dress. Band leaders have no 
such qualms and are fully cognizant of the fact that a 
parading band minus its colorful uniforms would have 
far less appeal to students and parents alike. Though 
we have no marching orchestras, it would seem only 
reasonable that any public appearance of an orchestral 
group as well as any string ensemble should be made as 
attractive as possible, deserving the same privilege to 
wear colorful attire that we readily grant the band. This 
factor alone would give a tremendous boost to the 
morale of all school orchestras, especially the younger 
ones. And why not a “string band” to play for indoor 
athletics, such as basketball games, and the like. A 
string group, dressed in uniforms, or at least bright 
jackets, with the help of a public address system or am- 
plifying unit and playing up-to-date arrangements of 
appropriate music, could be a real pep arouser and source 
of good entertainment at any indoor event. We are not 
lowering our standards. Our ultimate goal is a per- 
forming concert school orchestra and any method that 
will encourage more string interest and eventually reach 
this goal is worthy of consideration. 
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Physical handicaps also threaten a string recovery, 
There is a shortage of stringed instruments in the school 
and community. Most public schools own many band 
instruments, but no strings. The school board should 
be convinced that a like amount of money could be 
wisely invested in stringed instruments, of the proper 
size for the age group to use. In an emergency, when 
only a few strings can be purchased, and there are no 
others available, the same collection of instruments could 
be set up and used in one room, period after period, by 
a different group of students throughout the school day. 
A considerable number of string students could be 
started this way in any average public school until more 
instruments were acquired or the children purchased 
their own. Stringed instruments, as well as band instru- 
ments, can be rented. 

Not always considered, but of great importance, has 
been the role of the instrument manufacturer in the de- 
velopment of the school instrumental program. A very 
large portion of our excellent school bands owe their 
conception to the careful organization and selling of 
thousands of highly profitable band instruments. Un- 
fortunately, very few orchestras have been started in 
this manner. Since the selling price (and naturally the 
profit) is usually comparatively low in the selling of be- 
ginning stringed instrument outfits, everyone concerned 
(except the buyer, whose opinion is seldom consulted) 
favors the sale of the more lucrative wind instruments. 
This possibly accounts for the fact that our domestic 
stringed instrument manufacturers have taken but little 
active participation in the organization of string classes 
or school orchestras. The preference of most teachers 
for the imported European stringed instruments over 
the American product, for beginning string students, is 
certainly not any encouragement to our domestic com- 
panies. American ingenuity, coupled with modern man- 
ufacturing methods, could turn out stringed instruments 
in large quantities far superior to the average cheap im- 
ports and at a much better price, if assured of a good 
market. Stringed instrument manufacturers should be 
encouraged to make small-sized cellos and basses as well 
as violins. Because of the purely physical problems for 
children, present in the tuning of most stringed instru- 
ments, machine head tuning keys should be used on all 
cellos as well as basses. Similar, but light weight, tuning 
keys could be developed for the violin and viola. Defi- 
nitely needed is an automatic tuning device on all 
stringed instruments to keep each string constantly in 
pitch. 


For the past number of years, public school string 
teachers have been definitely in the minority among in- 
strumental instructors. Though most teachers’ colleges 
and other teacher-training institutions’ music depart- 
ments are well filled with teacher candidates, investiga- 
tion shows that the actual number of freshman string 
majors enrolling each year drops lower and lower. Be- 
cause of the difficulty in obtaining sufficient good string 
material to maintain their orchestras, more and more 
colleges are offering bigger and better scholarships to 
cello, viola and even violin students. In previous years 
these scholarships were reserved for the then more rare 
wind instruments, such as oboe, bassoon, or French 
horn. The vicious circle continues with fewer and fewer 
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Workshop 


Instruction Through Piano Classes arranged a 

fine series of well-attended demonstrations, talks, 
and discussions at the Detroit biennial meeting. But this 
was not enough. As chairman of this MENC Special 
Project Committee in the Northwest Division, I deter- 
mined to help promote a more enlightened consideration 
of the basic problem in our region. The first and imme- 
diate step was to plan a full-time six-week piano teaching 
workshop for our summer session at Montana State Uni- 
versity in order not only to emphasize the teacher- 
training phase of our national program, but also to seek 
some of the answers in an experimental way to a number 
of questions raised in pre-convention discussions. I 
should like to describe the organization and procedures 
of the piano teaching workshop and share the conclusions 
reached. 

Fay Templeton Frisch, chairman of this Special Proj- 
ect committee in the Eastern Division and piano teacher 
in the public schools of New Rochelle, New York, was 
director of the workshop. She was assisted by George 
Weeks, director of the band and orchestra, Narbonne 
High School, Los Angeles, and Elizabeth Myers, instruc- 
tor in piano at Montana State University. 

There were five piano classes ranging in age from the 
first grade to an adult group. The most interesting com- 
parison was made with two controlled groups. Through 
the cooperation of Clarence Porter, Superintendent of 
Schools in Missoula, announcements were made in ten 
grade schools for students in the third and fourth grades 
who had had no previous piano training to come to a 
meeting at which the workshop would be described. 
About eighty-five youngsters showed up with their par- 
ents. Two groups of twelve pupils each were accepted. 
Group A had no pianos in the homes, and Group B did. 
There was no selection of either group on the basis of 
talent or ability to pay since there was no charge for tui- 
tion, equipment or supplies. The class periods for the 
pupils were thirty-five minutes, followed by analysis, dis- 
cussion and planning in the workshop. Group A met 
daily and used twelve pianos, one for each pupil. Group 
B met twice weekly. Ear training, rhythmic experience, 
reading, drill for physical coordination, and recitation 
were taught in the same manner to both groups. There 
was obviously more time for supervised drill in Group 
A, and more emphasis on recitation in Group B. 

Individual differences appeared in the piano classes 
that would normally appear in any school subject at the 
same age level. The less talented leaned somewhat upon 
the more talented. The development of personality traits 
was particularly noticeable with the “problem child” defi- 
nitely learning to find his place in the group and to work 
with others. 

It was generally concluded by the teachers observing 
and participating in the workshop discussions that pupils 


[) IVISION chairmen of the Committee on Basic Music 


The Piano Teaching 






JOHN CROWDER 


in Group A gained greater confidence and were more 
vitally interested in “playing” the piano than Group B. 
Reading and rhythmic growth was more apparent in 
Group A. There were better developed manipulative 
powers and more experimentation on the keyboard in 
Group B. The advantages of both groups could be as- 
sured by having a class meet daily and by having pianos 
in the homes of pupils for keyboard experimentation and 
additional practice. 

The community-wide endorsement of the workshop 
was both gratifying and significant. Dean J. W. Maucker 
of the University School of Education observed: “I was 
much impressed by the progress made by the youngsters, 
particularly those in the group who had no pianos in their 
homes and who had consequently done all of their work 
in the workshop itself. I had the feeling that Mrs. Frisch 
was going at this job of teaching piano in much the same 
way as we now approach the problem of teaching begin- 
ning reading and that the whole philosophy and the spe- 
cific skills reflected real insight into the psychology of 
learning and the results of experiments in child develop- 
ment.” 

Clarence Porter, Superintendent of Schools in Mis- 
soula, said: “A very practical course in public school 
music. We find that this type of work can be used in 
classrooms and has unlimited possibilities.” 

Ruth Whalen, President of the Montana State Music 
Teachers Association, visited the workshop several times 
and said: “The workshop enlightened our teachers in 
the most practical teaching methods for young children 
in their first introduction to music through the piano.” 

A typical remark of the mothers of the pupils was 
made by Phil’s mother, “It is astonishing how fast the 
children learn this way. Phil surely misses the classes 
now that they are over.” 


One of the pupil groups with 
Fay Templeton Frisch at the Piano Teaching Workshop, 
University of Montana Summer School, 1948 





























The importance of piano classwork in relation to the 
general development of a child was emphasized by Laura 
Franks, a remedial teacher enrolled in the workshop: 
“The excellent eye training done in the piano class should 
be a fine carry-over into regular reading classes . . . The 
personality changes made through participation in the 
piano classes is another reason why this activity lends 
itself to remedial work.” 

Perhaps the finest reaction of all was that of little Jo: 
“Playing the piano is lots of fun. I wish the piano class 
would go on forever!” 

Workshop students and instructors drew some inter- 
esting conclusions from the experimental work with 
piano classes. First, classwork in piano as a part of basic 
music education for the average child has a definite place 
in the grade school curriculum. Second, classwork in 
piano provides excellent opportunity for basic music 
training, not only for further study in piano, but as the 
foundation for participation in all branches of music. 
Third, the grade school teacher with a fundamental 
knowledge of the piano and music in general requires 
little special training to teach elementary piano classes of 


average pupils. Fourth, school administrators are defi- 





nitely interested in piano classes when teaching tech- 
niques are good, when classes are open to all pupils, and 
when objectives and procedures are clearly in line with 
those of the school as a whole. Fifth, the visual, auditory, 
and muscular coordination required in piano classes 
triples the learning activity of the pupil and therefore 
may be of particular importance where remedial work is 
required in any of the three areas. 

The piano teaching workshop stimulated considerable 
thought and activity in the Northwest. The Montana 
Music Educators Association had an interesting program 
presented by teachers who participated in the workshop, 
Laura Franks is increasing the effectiveness of her reme- 
dial work in the Portland schools as a result of her ob- 
servations. Perhaps most important of all is the impetus 
and help it has provided our Committee on Basic Music 
Instruction Through Piano Classes in arranging a com- 
prehensive program for the Northwest Conference in 
Portland, March 30-April 2. 


Note: Announcement has been received that the Piano Teaching Work- 
shop will be continued as a part of the offerings of Montana State Uni- 
versity School of Music Summer Session, June 20 to July 29, under direction 
of Fay Templeton Frisch, with full-time credit allowed 


College Band Directors National Association 
CHICAGO, DECEMBER 17-18, 1948 


Members of the College Band Directors National Association 
are seen below as they “sat in” for their fourth annual con- 
vention held in the Congress Hotel, Chicago, December 17- 
18. The constructive convention program was planned by 
President Raymond Dvorak, director of the University of 
Wisconsin Band, who was unable to be present because he is 
still recuperating from a serious accident suffered last year. 
His keynote address, heard at the convention by means of re- 
cording, was the inspirational highlight for the two-day 
session, 

Convention business included the association’s adoption of 
a constitution and voting to continue its affiliate membership 
with MENC. It was decided that the fifth annual meeting 
will be held again at the Congress Hotel December 19-20, 
1949. Luncheon sessions will be held at each of the MENC 
Division conventions this spring and will be in charge of the 
CBDNA division chairmen. 





New officers of the organization are: President—Alvin R 
Edgar, MENC life member, Iowa State College, Ames; vice- 
president—L, Bruce Jones, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge; secretary-treasurer—Daniel Martino, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington. Division chairmen are: California- 
Western—Norman Hunt, Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah; Eastern—James B. Miller, Champlain College, Platts- 
burg, New York; North Central—Joseph A. Gremelspacher, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute; Northwest— 
Edmund P. Sedivy, Montana State College, Bozeman; South- 
ern—John J. Morrissey, Tulane University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Southwestern—R. Bernard Fitzgerald, University 
of Texas, Austin. Members of the Board of Directors in- 
clude the officers and Immediate Past President Raymond 
Dvorak and Past President Mark H. Hindsley, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 
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These collections reflect the taste, judgment, and 


Fe Soprano, Maezz0-Soprano and Alto, 
Team, Baste and Bass 


Edited by 


HORATIO PARKER 


editorial skill of a distinguished American authority, 
and are designed for the use of serious musicians and 
students. Notable especially for their scope and wide 
musical variety, the four volumes embrace the most 


beautiful works in the vocal literature from both the 


Classic and Romantic periods. Each volume contains 


approximately fifty songs, and English translations ac- 





company the original texts throughout. 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET 





February-March, Nineteen Forty-nine 





Partial Contents, Volume One 
SOPRANO 


BACH: Mein glaubiges Herze frohlocke 
BEETHOVEN: Kennst du das Land? 
BIZET: Pastorale 

BONONCINI: Per la gloria d’adorarvi 
BRAHMS: An eine Aeolsharfe 
CACCINI: Amarilli 

DELIBES: Eglogue 

FAURE: Fleur jetee 

GRIEG: Vom Monte Pincio 

LOEWE: Niemand hat’s gesehen 
MASSENET: Bonne Nuit 

MILILOTTI: Cade la sera 

PALADIHLE: Psyche 

ST. SAENS: Le bonheur est chose legere 
SCHUBERT: Die Allmacht 

VIDAL: Printemps Nouveau 

WOLFF: Citronenfalter im April 


Partial Contents, Volume Two 


MEZZO-SOPRANO and ALTO 


BEMBERG: Chant Hindou 

BRAHMS: Feldeinsamkeit 

CALDARA: Come raggio di sol 
CHAMINADE: Chanson slave 

DURANTE: Danze, danza, fanciulla gentile 
FRANCE: Le Mariage des Roses 

FRANZ: Fur Musik 

HAHN: Mai 

HOLMES: Il'Appel du Printemps 

LUZZI: Ave Marie 

MENDELSSOHN: Lieblingsplatzchen 
PERGOLESE: Se tu m’‘ami, se sospiri 
SCARLATTI: O Cessate di Piagarmi 
SCHUMANN: Er, der Herrlichste von Allen 
THOME: Sonnet d’Amour 

WIDOR: Nuit d’Etoiles 





Partial Contents, Volume Three 
TENOR 


BACH: Bist du bei mir 
CARISSIMI: Vittoria, Vittoria! 
CESTI: Intorno all’idol mio 

DUBOIS: Par la Sentier 

FAURE: Lydia 

FRANCE: La Procession 

GIORDANI: Caro mio ben 
GODARD: Embarquez-vous 

HAYDN: Liebes Madchen hor mir zu 
LEGRENZI: Che fiero costume 
MACHAULT: Douce dame jolie 
PERGOLESE: Tre giorni son che Nina 
SCHUBERT: Ungeduld 

SCHUMANN: Fruhlingsnacht 
STRAUSS: Standchen 

WECEERLIN: Jeunes Fillettes 








Price, Each Volume, $2.00 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


Partial Contents, Volume Four 
BARITONE and BASS 


BEETHOVEN: Der Kuss 
CAMPANA: Dal profundo dell’ obblio 
FRANZ: Im Herbst 

GOUNOD: Le Vallon 

GRIEG: Ein Schwan 

JENSEN: Waldesgesprach 

LOEWE: Erlkonig 

MARCELO: II] mio bel foco 
MASSENET: Nuit d’Espagne 
PIERNE: Le sais-tu bien 

ROSA: Star vicino 

ST. SAENS: Le Cloche 

SARTI: Lungi dal caro bene 
SCHUBERT: Wohin? 

SCHUMANN: Ich grolle nicht 
WIDOR: Invocation 


Theodore Presser Co., Distributors 


Dept. MEJ-2 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 





















































INTERNATIONALLY 
FAMOUS SAXOPHONIST 







rwrd Kear 


BRINGS §@NEW CONCEPTION OF 
@, SAXOPHONE ARTISTRY ON U.S. TOUR 


Sigurd Rascher’s name must be mentioned in any dis. 
cussion of music pioneers. His diligent study and brilliant 
musicianship has brought the saxophone to deserved emi- 
nence in the field of concert music. 

Music critics and authorities have lavishly praised Mr, 
Rascher's interpretation of the masters with his Buescher, 
Some of their critical evaluations are. listed below. 

If you ever have an opportunity to hear this great artist 
be sure to do so. He will show you, as perhaps no other 
saxophonist of the day can, the opportunities for truly artistic 
achievement that await every student of the saxophone, 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY OF MR. RASCHER 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, Conductor 











Boston EVENING-TRANSCRIPT — ‘“‘Rascher sensitive artist . . . Saxo- 
= has greater range of color, dynamics and pitch than supposed pos- 
sible.”” 


Boston GLOBE — ‘‘Rascher’s saxophone as agile as coloratura soprano . . 
Extraordinary technic . . . Musicianly phrasing . . . Revelation to audience.” 


Boston POST — ‘“‘Rascher enthusiastically received . . . Virtuoso of th 
first rank. Musician of taste and sensibility.’’ 

NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, John Barbirolli, Conductor 
New York SUN — “First virtuoso of saxophone to stand out in front where 
the fiddlers and singers have stood. Make no mistake about it, Rascher is 
an artist.’’ 

New York TRIBUNE — ‘‘Rascher gives convincing impression of interpreta- 
tive musicianship. Remarkable fluency, skill and full warm tone.’ 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL SYMPHONY, Hans Kindler, Conductor 
Washington STAR — ‘‘Rascher superb artist . . . Saxophone program one of 
rare beauty. Beautiful tone . . . Artistic moulding of phrases.” 
Washington TIMES-HERALD — ‘‘Rascher’s flashes of technical display wee 
breath-taking.’’ 


WHAT MR. RASCHER SAYS OF HIS 
BUESCHER SAXOPHONE 


"In the attempt to faithfully render the music of the great 
masters, my Buescher saxoph is an indispensable asso- 
ciate. It seems to me, that the builders of this saxophone 
have come nearer to the inventor's (Adolphe Sax) ideal, to 
incorporate in it the flexibility of the strings, the variety of 
color of the woodwinds, and the power of the brasses, than 
other instrument makers. Needless to mention the technical 
perfection." 





(Signed) Sigurd M. Rascher 

















Mr. Sigurd Rascher with his Buescher Aristocrat. 
Coming from Swiss and English parentage, but now 
an American citizen, Mr. Rascher had his early 
education in Germany, studying clarinet. Then he 
turned to the saxophone, and ‘first toured Europe 
with jazz orchestras until he became convinced that 
the saxophone had a place as a serious concert instru- 
ment. He has played with over a hundred orchestras 
and in innumerous recitals where works of Debussy, 
Bach, Dvorak, Schubert, Brahms, Schuman, and 
Kreisler are given a new interpretation. Mr. Rascher 
extends the range of his Buescher saxophone to 
4 octaves. 

















Appearances arranged 


concen sevice, == BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELK HART, INDIANA 
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cal warfare! These were among the diverse sup- 

plies requisitioned by the Psychological Warfare 
Division of the Supreme Headquarters, Allied Expedi- 
tionary Forces. The better-known instruments of psy- 
chological warfare included short wave radio transmit- 
ters thousands of miles from the battle fields, and public 
address systems for front line use. But in this inter- 
national battle of ideas we also used another product of 
modern electronics not usually thought of in connection 
with propagandist activities — the phonograph record. 

A visit in August, 1944, to warehouse 115 in United 
States Army General Depot 23, just north of Cambridge, 
England, would have provided a surprise for skeptics 
who wondered what recorded music could contribute 
to psychological warfare. Half the floor space of tls 
large building was covered with boxes of phonograph 
records and transcriptions. These boxes contained 
thirty thousand discs shipped from the United States by 
the Office of War Information, and twenty thousand 
supplied by the British Ministry of Information. The 
music on these records ranged from folk songs and 
jazz to standard symphonic and operatic selections. 
There was also some “regional” music chosen for its 
appeal to listeners in each of the countries to which 
we expected to broadcast. To gather its contributions 
to this stockpile, the Office of War Information had 
combed American phonograph record catalogs, and had 
made its own transcriptions of many American compo- 
sitions during concerts and broadcasts. For its part, 
the British Ministry of Information had gone into the 
archives of English recording companies and the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. 

These records were earmarked for many destinations. 
Some of those from American sources went to the 
American Broadcasting Station in Europe—ABSIE. 
Others were loaned to the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion for its European and home services. Later some 
large sets were supplied to American information center 
libraries in cities like Paris to be used in the work of 
interpreting the United States to the rest of the world. 
American and British “black” radio stations, which 
broadcast to the Germans programs labeled as German 
in origin, also got music from this source, with records 
containing English vocals carefully eliminated. Small 
collections were given to truck-mounted public address 
systems. Periodically a thousand or more records from 
the combined British-American stockpile would be sup- 
plied to one of the large portable broadcasting stations 
destined for liberated territory or Germany. In time, 
sets were given to.the broadcasting systems of France, 
Holland, and Belgium. Several thousand records even- 
tually reached Radio Luxembourg. 


Far THOUSAND phonograph records for psychologi- 








EDITOR’S NOTE: Although this information may seem old 
to some people, it is very important now because of the cold 
war. Music’s ordering of a disturbed world needs more con- 
sideration now than in the actual pressure of war. For this 
reason, the Editorial Board feels that Mr. Paulu’s article de- 
serves thoughtful reading. 
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Music—War's New Weapon 


BURTON PAULU 






The widest and most effective use of this recorded 
music was on radio broadcasts. Because such programs 
are easily produced, we sometimes used them to fill in 
time. We also expected concerts to build audiences 
for news and talk programs. But above all, we made 
our radio music an integral part of our propaganda and 
information control activities. When used in this way 
music must be programmed to utilize both its intrinsic 
and extrinsic qualities. Obviously music in itself af- 
fects its listeners. To cite several superficial examples : 
a trumpet call attracts attention ; an inspired slow move- 
ment has an emotional effect on discriminating listeners ; 
a dance tune sets feet to tapping. But our most ef- 
fective utilization of music involved its extrinsic or 
extra-musical associations. These, of course, we did 
not create; they were already attached to the music, 
and we merely turned them to our advantage through 
judicious programming. 

Many factors provided music with extrinsic associa- 
tions. Titles, dedications, or vocal texts may supply 
them. (To illustrate with examples significant to us 
in planning musical programs for the Psychological 
Warfare Division: the Nazi Horst Wessel Song and 
the Czarist Russian national anthem had obvious con- 
notations which kept them off our airwaves.) The 
listener’s knowledge and impression of the composer 
supplements the music’s effect. (We made good use 
of music by Mendelssohn, who was outstanding among 
the Jewish composers proscribed by the Nazis; by 
Shostakovitch, the contemporary Russian composer-lau- 
reate; and by Roy Harris, and Samuel Barber, both of 
whom are prominent American composers.) Some com- 
positions have acquired special meanings through cir- 
cumstances of performance. (Luther’s great hymn Ein’ 
Feste Burg has for centuries been performed in German 
churches; R. Strauss’ Ein Heldenleben may remind the 
Germans of Hitler if played. on his birthday.) Some 
performers are as well known for their political activities 
as for their musical skills. Toscanini and Casals are 
outstanding opponents of Fascism. Furtwangler was 
for a time believed by many people to have supported 
Naziism ; he was later completely exonerated. 

Radio Luxembourg’s programs included many good 
examples of the use of music as a propaganda medium. 
This very powerful station was for over a year the 
principal radio outlet of the Western Allies on the 
European continent. Under Allied control Radio Lux- 
embourg broadcast principally for listeners in Germany 
and German-occupied countries. Its potential audience, 
therefore, beside the Germans themselves, included for- 
eign slave laborers and war prisoners, and the native 
populations of such occupied countries as Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland. When, after V-E Day, Radio Lux- 
embourg became the key station for a network in the 
British and American zones (later, the American zone 
only), its programs were aimed more exclusively at 
the audience in Germany. The station’s schedulé con- 
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Can We Improve the School 


Music Contests? 


JACKSON K. EHLERT 


istrators in the field of music have recognized the 

values and the limitations of the contest and festival 
movement. But very few of the critics of this move- 
ment have been able to make any concrete suggestions 
designed to correct the limitations found in most con- 
tests. And too few of the advocates of contests have 
concerned themselves with the limitations. 

In the band contests, in many places, we have seen the 
addition of the sight reading requirement. But no one 
has done anything to spread these benefits into the vocal 
field. Among all of the limitations there are certain 
ones which stand out as being most valid, and of these 
valid objections the lack of adequate training in sight 
reading is very serious. A second objection is that di- 
rectors spend too much time on a limited repertoire. 
A third objection is that every director seeks out those 
particular selections which will best hide his group’s 
weaknesses. 

These suggestions are designed to preserve the good 
features of the present contest movement and to over- 
come some of the limitations. 

Each group (band, orchestra, vocal) should be re- 
quired to learn a number of selections. From this group 
of selections the director of the group could choose one 
number to perform. Then the adjudicator could choose 
one or more additional selections from the list furnished 
by the director. As an illustration: In the case of a 
men’s glee club in a Class A school, the director indi- 
cates on a properly prepared form that the group is pre- 
pared to sing six numbers: 


Fis MANY YEARS, conductors, supervisors, and admin- 


I a iia aon eg ace Ss ae aaa ie Arcadelt 
ee od eeu habicendadanaseeeeeaihene Richter 
ee I 5 au sacie de shewaeaceambenenen Malotte 
Rr eee Warford-Andrews 
oR 6 O"> OO aS. ee Bartholomew 
(6) Father, Hear the Prayer We Offer............ Gluck-Scott 


The director chooses the “Ave Maria.” The glee club 
sings it and the adjudicator decides that he would like to 
hear something that offers maximum contrast. He 
asks the group to sing “The Creation.” Then the ad- 
judicator wishes further contrast, so he asks for “Old 
Man Noah.” Now the adjudicator has had a chance to 
evaluate the work of the group and to make adequate 
suggestions. The group has gained from every step of 
the process: (1) they have learned more music and that 
has forced an improvement in their reading skills; (2) 
they have a better repertoire; (3) they have exposed 
their weakness and opened themselves up to criticism 
and consequently to improvement, and (4) during all of 
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THIS article continues the discussion of 

competitions in school music and adds a 

number of comments and suggestions to 

those supplied in previous contributions— 

all of which, like this one, were volun- 
tarily submitted. 


the rehearsals, the entire group—director and singers— 
have been aware of the desirability and necessity of 
overcoming weaknesses rather than hiding them. 
Suppose a schedule of requirements were to be drawn 
up that would require something like the following: 


Class A organisations—vocal. Six numbers to be listed: 2 
to be performed at the discretion of the director; 1 or more 
to be called for by the adjudicator. Total time to be con- 
sumed—z20 minutes. 

Class B organizations—vocal. Five numbers to be listed: 2 
to be performed at the discretion of the director; 1 or more 
to be called for by the adjudicator. Total time allowed—20 
minutes.” 

Class C organizations—vocal. Four numbers to be listed: 
1 to be performed at the discretion of the director; 1 or more 
to be called for by the adjudicator. Total time allowed—12 
minutes. 

Class D or CC organizations—wvocal. Three numbers to be 
listed: 1 to be performed at the discretion of the director; 1 or 
2 to be called for by the adjudicator. Total time allowed—10 
minutes. 

Class A instrumental groups. Four concert numbers and 3 
marches to be listed: 1 march and 1 concert number to be per- 
formed at the discretion of the director; 1 or more additional 
numbers to be called for by the adjudicator. Total time al- 
lowed—35 minutes. 

Class B instrumental groups. Three concert numbers and 3 
marches to be listed: same requirements as for Class A. Total 
time allowed—35 minutes. 

Class C instrumental groups. ‘Three concert numbers and 2 
marches to be listed; same requirements as Class A. Total time 
allowed—30 minutes. 

Class D or CC instrumental groups. Three concert numbers 
and 2 marches to be listed; some requirements as Class A. Total 
time allowed—25 minutes. 


Advantages of such a plan: 


(1) It will require the learning of more music. (a) Directors 
will find more economical ways to use their time, (b) Will 
encourage individual practicing. 

(2) It will improve sight reading, and will make advisable 
the teaching of sight reading. 

(3) It will aid directors in working for better rehearsal 
schedules, and in acquiring more time and help. 

(4) It will require directors to plan their work more thor- 
oughly, particularly with reference to the development of tech- 
niques for eliminating weaknesses in their organizations.’ This 
will involve (a) better planning of beginning classes for instru- 
mentalists; (b) better help for the weak students who need it the 
most; (c) more and better preparation for the teacher.’ 

(5) It will appeal to the school administrators who question 
the value of traveling 25 or 100 miles to sing or play one piece 
of music. 

(6) It will give the individual performers more experience, 


14It may be argued that the Class B school should have less time. 
But if their rehearsal schedule is the same as a Class A school they 
should be able to cover as much material, although the level of diffi- 
culty might be lower. Most school administrators in Class.B schools 
feel that they are entitled to the same consideration that a Class 
school receives. 


2Every adjudicator knows that the weaknesses which appear in both 
vocal and instrumental groups fall into one of a very few catagories: 
(a) accidents—such as sickness or car trouble; (b) unfavorable sched- 
ules and facilities; (c) lack of knowledge or skill upon the part 
the director. 
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a better chance to relax and demonstrate their ability and train- 
ing. 

(7) It will aid the director who often feels that he has been 
the object of the adjudicator’s prejudices when his group per- 
— one or two numbers that the adjudicator happens to dis- 
ike. 

(8) It will tend to develop a more rounded repertoire. Most 
directors feel that they are under the necessity of performing 
something that will “impress” the adjudicator; but they also 
know that a straight diet of “impressive” music is not the best 
pattern, psychologically, for motivating and training young stu- 
dents. And most directors are aware of the fact that the 
home-town audiences are not impressed in the same way that 
the adjudicator is. Consequently, if the adjudicator wants to 
hear sacred music he can call for it; if he wants a selection 
ge is designed to appeal to a local luncheon club he can call 
for that. 


Disadvantages : 


(1) Committees selecting music would have to do their work 
earlier and better. (Of course this really isn’t a disadvantage.) 

(2) Contests would consume more time. (Which can be off- 
set by having either more contests each involving fewer schools, 
or by having more adjudicators working simultaneously.) 

(3) It will cost the participating schools more money for new 

music. (No argument—but unquestionably an advantage.) 
_ (4) It will take considerably longer to train groups on the 
increased amount of music. (Undoubtedly true, but it will be 
less of a problem to those schools which have established good 
schedules and techniques, and it will tend to promote the de- 
velopment of the weaker systems.) 

(5) It requires a better trained adjudicator and a more thor- 
ough one. Under this pattern the adjudicator is in a better 
position to ferret out weaknesses and to suggest significant im- 
provements.* 





No system of contest organization is without com- 
plications or objections. The honest, idealistic superin- 
tendent and music teacher will strive for those objectives 
which guarantee the maximum results. No director or 
superintendent questions the fact that the contest idea 
is a powerful and effective incentive to the students. 
The stimulus of contest preparation and participation is 
probably the most widespread force existing among 
young students. It is perfectly true that in too many 
school systems this urge has been abused by directors 
who have worked for a rating rather than for student 
development. It is the belief of the writer that such a 
plan as the one just suggested reduces the disadvantages 
to a minimum and retains the good features of music 
contests. Any local group could make any desired re- 
quirement as to number of selections and time to be 


allotted. 





3In far too many school systems the director is ‘on the spot.” For 
the sake of his own position and standing in the community he wants a 
high rating. On the other hand, he knows that his group has some 
weaknesses that he would like to correct—but his hands are tied. Let 
us illustrate: the band director knows his oboe player is weak, so he 
picks a selection that will not expose the oboe. ut the director hasn’t 
been able to do much about that weakness—he has only one o 
and if he takes that away from his weak player then he is without an 
oboe. What he needs is another oboe as a training instrument, But 
he can’t sell that idea to the economy-minded superintendent. Now 
the smart adjudicator sees through the attempt to hide the oboe weak- 
ness, he calls attention to it, and then the director can go to the 
superintendent and say “See, we need another oboe, I tried to cover 
up, but the weakness showed up.” And the ‘superintendent has a 
harder time refuting two opinions than he had with one. 


MENC Welcomes These New Teachers 


HE FOLLOWING list of graduating members of MENC student 

chapters is a continuation of the list of 503 new teachers 

which appeared in a previous issue of the JourNAL. The 
present address and type of position (abbreviated to save space) 
are given, together with the chapter number, which is listed in 
parenthesis after each name. The November-December JouRNAL, 
page &. contains a complete key or roster of student chapter 
numbers, 


Mildred Anderson (142) 23 Washington Lane, Concord N C, mus instr 

Wayne R Anderson (45) Box 24, Rensselaer Ind, mus instr 

Martha Carlson Attaway (112) Apt 208A JMU, Decatur III, rural mus 
sup 

James R. Baker (30) Washburn III, mus instra 

Wilbur H Bartholomew (21) Haddon Heights (N J) H S, instru 

Clara L Beck (47) St Katharine School, Davenport Iowa, piano 

W Glen Bell (40) 201 N Sth Street, Humboldt Iowa, instru 

Warren G Besing (127) 1715 Frederica, Owensboro Ky, mus sup 

Aileen Best (41) Box 471, Fort Meade Fla, mus instr 

Florence Boll (52) Somonauk Ill, mus instr 

Barbara Ann Boyer (48) Minquadale School, New Castle Del, mus instr 

Janet Breeding (20) McDonogh (Md) Schools, elem mus sup 

Barbara Baker Brierly (21) 46 N Corona Ave, Valley Stream N Y, subst 
mus 

M L Bush (80) 5107 Conti St, New Orleans La, instru 

Leonard M. Colelli (1) Portage Pa., mus sup 

Ruth Irene Cowen (1) Adrian Pa, mus sup 

Marjorie Lichty Culbertson (147) Box 605, Stryker Ohio, vocal 

Rebecca Dickson (7) 215 E Church St, Laurinburg N C, band 

Warren Dwight (31) 20 Elliot Place, Islip N Y, mus sup 

N Ernest (31) Clio (Mich) Public Schls, band 

Barbara Eckman Fadel (130) 111 West Oak St, Fairbury Ill, mus instr 

Paul G Fisher (96) Mississippi College, Clinton Miss, instru 

Doris Forney (115) Box 1053, Butler Ohio, mus sup 

Eloise Harrington Foster (38) 2004 Natchez St, Knoxville Tenn, elem 

Reta Fry (31) 2264 McPherson, North Bend Ore, jr h 

Mildred E Garrett (142) Box 248, Mount Holly N C, mus instr 

Marjorie Gentry (7) Box 922, Concord N C, mus instr 

Merrill G Gresham (65) Box 154, Mullinville Kans, instru 

Marian E Haines (96) 1211 18th Ave South, Nashville Tenn, piano & 
theory 

Ross D Harrington (23) 1101 First Ave, Mendota III, mus sup 

Josephine Hartman (19) Mitchell College, Statesville N C, piano & organ 

Arlene Hartzler (117) 411 W Benton St, Wapakoneta Ohio, mus instr 

Charles W Hills Jr (31) Fowlerville (Mich) H S, instru & vocal 

John L Ickes Jr (111) 831 Oak Hill Ave, Hagerstown Md, h s & jr col 

Nancy Peterson Johnson (83) Central Jr H S, Rock Island III, vocal 
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Mrs V Gaston Jones (45) Glenn H S, Terre Haute Ind, mus sup 

Marian R Keller (14) 1021 Edgemoor Ave, Kalamazoo Mich, elem 

James C King Jr (91) 641 Young High Pike, Knoxville Tenn, vocal 

Noah A Knepper (31) Mississippi Southern Col Sta A, Hattiesburg Miss, 
instru 

Margaret Lee MacKenzie (67) 1134 West Culver, Phoenix Ariz, mus 
instr 

Michael A. Maglis (111) N Y Musical Inst, Jackson Heights N Y, piano 

Hubert H Mattoon (57) 1307% Spring, Quincy IIl, instru 

Florence E McAbee (33) 106 Perry Ave, Greenville S C, mus instr 

Marjorie D Miller (40) Parsons College, Fairfield Iowa, vocal 

Dorothy Moore (29) 135 N Hazel Ave, Ames Iowa, jr h vocal 

Louis Morace (118) Wayne (W Va) H S, band 

Annie Ives Newman (33) 1221 Highmarket St, Georgetown S C, elem 

Jean Paris (56) 508 W Sth, Wapato Wash, jr h 

Betty Perry (140) Durand III, instru 

Thomas L Pierce (108) Box 35, Tulelake Calif, mus instr 

Adalbert G Piscotty (148) St James Catholic H S, Chester Pa, mus instr 

Alfred Reimschissel (21) Route No. 3, Allentown Pa, instru 

Elwood Rickman (136) Union High School, Cottage Grove Oregon, band 

Gustav J Rieckhoff Jr (52) Box 416, State Center Iowa, instru 

Rose Rohner (70) 820 Pleasant Ave, Osage Iowa, vocal 

Zoe Ross (1) Irvin Hotel, Lock Haven Pa, mus sup 

Leroy Y Sampson (107) Russell School, Detroit Mich, mus instr 

Jeanne Sandusky (111) Georgetown (Ky) Col, ass’t prof mus 

Lloyd C Savage (115) Box 40, Van Buren Ohio, vocal & instru 

A. T. Schofield (17) George Washington H S, Alexandria Va, mus instr 

Margaret Schofield (27) League City Texas, mus instr 

Elizabeth Burr Seely (11) 3523 S Hoover St, Los Angeles 7 Calif, elem 

Elizabeth Shoemaker (21) Parkersburg Pa, mus sup 

Robert R Shultz (21) Newmanstown Pa, mus sup 

Frances M Smith (84) 402 E Missouri, Pierre S Dak, elem 

William B Spang (21) Spring Mills Pa, instru 

Margaret Bubb Spreng (31) 2239 N 17th St, Milwaukee 5 Wis, elem 
vocal 

Eugene F Stensager (85) 400 N St, Hoquiam Wash, mus instr 

Patrick H Sullivan (64) Farmington (Minn) H S, mus instr 

Robert E Thomas (111) University H S, Morgantown W Va, mus instr 

Frank Troy Jr (118) Moorefield W Va, band 

Rita Trudell (3) 127 Main St, Cornwall N Y, mus sup 

Lucille Valatka (88) 1636 N Meade, Chicago Ill, mus instr 

John D Villa (15) Box 36, El Rito N M, instru 

Roberta H Woodard (128) 5559 Palm Ave, Hialeah Fla, mus instr 

Martha Washington (61) 200 E Centennial St, Clinton S C, mus instr 

Ida Weidmann (8) Box 81, Virgie Ky, band 

Katherine Cain Wende (27) 2006 Goodrich Ave, Austin Texas, vocal 

Margaret Yokota (113) Box 548, Pavillion Wyo, mus instr 

Fern L Zipse (111) 32 Spring St, Springfield Mass, string instr 
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—"the baton of champions”. Tough and rugged. 
Beautifully finished. Scientifically balanced. An all- 
purpose baton that provides artist quality at mod- 
erate price— 28” and 30” lengths, 11/16” diameter. . 
White rubber ball and tip. 










More SELMER-CLARKS 


ARE TWIRLED BY CHAMPIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER BATON 


You'll find Selmer-Clark Batons favor- 
ites with school bands and with winners of 
championship contests. They're precision balanced 
for easier handling. Correct weight for high 

speed work. Palm-size balls for faster trick effects. 


‘ NN ER 
THE MIDGET. These are “pint-sized” Tuffies. Identical in 
every respect, but smaller to fit the little experts. Available in 


lingo" 22", 24", 26" and 28" lengths; 5/8” shaft. 
S Vi 


= ~ 
7ansSDELUXE ILLUMINATED BATON. Smooth 30” shaft, 
11/16" diameter. Lucite ball radiates the light. Bulb in tip protected 
ary, by metal cutaway. Handy one fisger switch. 
< 


MARY JEAN PETERSON 


of Dwight, Illinois, recently 













Wr, 


ent chosen “Miss Majorette of 
““ PACEMAKER ILLUMINATED BATON. identical picstic 


caps at each end give doubly flashy effects. Smooth 30” shaft, 
11/16" diameter. Foolproof switch. 


America” from a field of 
1600 in a contest sponsored 
by The DRUM MAJOR 


HAMMERED SPEEDSTER. Hammered shaft 30” and 32” Magazine, is one of many 


lengths, 11/16" diameter. Screw-on type white rubber ball, inter- 


changeable with metal ball. Selmer-Clark champions. 









She has previously won six 
trophies and 17 medals. 


SMOOTH SPEEDSTER. Smooth shaft 30” and 32” lengths, 
11/16” diameter. Screw-on type white rubber ball, interchangeable 
with metal ball. 












Write for Showbook 
Catalogue of Musical 
Merchandise available 
from leading music 
stores. Selmer, Elkhart, 
Indiana, Dept. J22 


BABY PRO. 4 bolanced baton for beginners. Has 5/8” shaft 
—26" and 28" lengths. 
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SELECTIONS THAT DELIVER! 


TO: Choral Directors 


RADIO CHORAL SERIES 


The newest arrangements in this famous series maintain 
the consistently high standards of achieving professional 
effects through expert phrasing, even by untrained singers. 


SSA 
LIZA 
Gershwin 
Wood 
H7010 — .20 


OF THEE I SING 


Gershwin 
Wood 
H7009 — .20 


SA 
TEDDY BEARS’ PICNIC 


Bratton 
Stafford 


W3346 — .16 


MAY RAIN 
Eric DeLamarter 
W3324 — .15 


A SPRINGTIME DAY 
Eric DeLamarter 
W3325 — .16 


SSA 


SOMETIMES I FEEL LIKE A MOTHERLESS CHILD 


(Negro Spiritual) with Alto Solo 


Arr. Montague 


W3348 — .16 


TTBB 
BLOW, GABRIEL, BLOW 
Porter 
Wood 
H8013 — .20 
L’AMOUR-TOUJOURS-L’AMOUR 
(with English and French Text) 


Friml 
Wood 
H8009 — .20 


SATB 
CLAP YO’ HANDS 


Gershwin 
Wood 
H7516 — .25 


LIZA 


Gershwin 
Wood 
47515 — .20 


SECULAR 


SATB 
THE MAGICAL LAND OF SONG 
George H. Gartlan 
W3350 — .18 
STUDENTS MARCH SONG 


Romberg 
Stafford 
H2068 — .20 


CALIFORNIA HERE I COME 


Jolson, DeSylva & Meyers 
Stafford 
W3342 — .20 


BIDIN’ MY TIME 


Gershwin 
Maclean 
H2052 — .20 


SAB 
BY THE LIGHT 
OF THE SILVERY MOON 


Edwards 
Stafford 
R3127 — .16 


TTBB 
I WANT WHAT I WANT 
WHEN I WANT IT 
Herbert 
Wood 
W3344 — .25 


SILVER MOON 
Romberg 
Stofford 

H1171 — .16 


SACRED 


TTBB 
BREAK BREAD TOGETHER 


egro Spiritual) with Tenor Solo 
A Capella 
Arr. Montague 
W3349 — .16 


LET US 
(N 


SATB 
WELSH CHORAL 
with Tenor or Soprano Solo 
Reese-Jones 
A Capella 
W3343 — .16 
WERE YOU THERE 
(Negro Spiritual) 

Arr. Montague 
A Capella 
W3347 — .18 


ALL PRICES NET 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 


M. WITMARK & SON °* 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER °* 


RCA BLDG. * 


REMICK MUSIC CORP. * HARMS, iNC 
NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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For a More Constructive 
Guidance Program 


judge by articles, news reports and verbal state- 

ments, there has been a marked increase of inter- 
est on the part of music teachers in musical guidance. 
This interest appears to have been directed primarily 
toward efforts to measure musical talent, and the attempts 
have been many to devise batteries of tests which would 
isolate and measure precisely the characteristics which 
were deemed to make up that elusive thing called “talent.” 

Early experimenters were, to all purposes, looking for 
one human characteristic, and their looking was appar- 
ently conditioned by their verbalizing of the singular term 
talent. “If the gifted musician has talent, why obviously 
you set about organizing a test which will measure tal- 
ent.” The problem was one of a semantic blockage. It 
did not occur, and does not seem to occur to this day to 
some experimenters, that you may speak of something 
as if it exists in isolation, and the statement may be false- 
to-fact. 

It took the genius of Carl E. Seashore to demon- 
strate the organism-as-a-whole-in-the-environment-as-a- 
whole principle with respect to musical performance. It 
was Seashore who stated that niusical talent is not one 
but a hierarchy of talents; and in his interpretation of 
the profiles he stresses the importance of general intelli- 
gence, interest, home environment and opportunity for 
study. He also clearly outlined certain capacities such as 
sense of pitch and tonal memory, which have been ably 
demonstrated to be bases for certain types and degrees of 
musical performance.’ 

What is of equal importance, to the writer at least, is 
that Seashore stressed the uniqueness of the individual 
and the fact that no test battery, however involved, can 
tell us all about a person. There are always characteristics 
left out. These two points are of extreme significance, 
and the reader is urged to go no further until he is well 
aware of their import. 

If no two individuals are the same, then we cannot 
classify persons on the basis of similarities* without rec- 
ognizing the fact that we are leaving out differences ; and 
if the test battery does not tell us all the characteristics of 
the individual, then it represents but an abstraction on 
the sensory level of reality. It is possibly the stress of 
differences and the awareness of non-allness that has 
made Seashore’s work so significant for those of us who 
are teaching music. 

But there is still one other point that might be men- 
tioned ; and that is the emphasis on reality as a process. 


D URING THE PAST five years or so, if one might 


%t is not within the scope of this article to go into great detail on 
the work of Seashore. The reader is referred to Seashore’s books, The 
spetology of Music, McGraw Hill, and The Psychology of Musical Talent, 
Silver Burdett Co. 

. §No two things are identical. Identity has not been found anywhere 
in the world as known to us. We discover only characteristics which 
are similar, 
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Seashore recognizes with Heraclitus that, “the same man 
cannot step into the same river twice.” Life is dynamic; 
the symbols for life are static. The student’s test score 
is not the student and is not to be identified with him. 
It is well recognized that a student may make a poor 
showing on one day when he is worried, full of fear, or 
has indigestion, while he may score brilliantly on a suc- 
ceeding day when he is in a state of optimum tonicity. 
This is a good reason for dating the test experience, and 
Seashore advises us not to accept low scores without veri- 
fication. He advocates a general screening for talents at 
the fifth-, the eighth-, and the twelfth-grade levels. This 
is testimony to the process of growth and change. 

It seems to this writer that Seashore has set up certain 
basic premises which those in music education and guid- 
ance can accept as a framework for future activity. To 
refute the premise of non-allness it is necessary to show 
all of the characteristics of a given individual. To refute 
the uniqueness of individuals it is necessary to produce 
two individuals who are alike in all respects.* 

Possibly no subject can stir up so much dissension 
among a group of music teachers as that of musical guid- 
ance, and yet every teacher who starts a student on any 
instrument—violin, horn, bass drum or, voice—is guiding 
that student musically, whether he admits it or not. Just 
how good that guidance can be will be determined by how 
the teacher sees the differences between Smith and 
Smith. Those with even a little teaching experience 
will have discovered that the same method will not always 
work with Tom, Dick, or Harry. It appears, as a matter 
of practical value, that all of the data having a relative 
bearing on some understanding of the student is all to 
the good. 

One of the difficulties often encountered at this point 
is the all-or-none attitude. At the conclusion of short 
guidance seminars music educators often ask, “Well, 
can’t tests tell us whether a student can or cannot play the 
violin?” And sometimes, “A test ought to tell us that a 
student either should or should not go into music.” 
(Either-or-ishness. ) 

Disregarding certain other implications in the above 
statements, it becomes clear that one of the stumbling- 
blocks to a more complete acceptance of some degree of 
help from test measures has been the expectancy of find- 
ing absolutes. Since absolutes do not exist outside our 
heads, such searchings are bound to end in disappoint- 
ments, and will probably continue to do so until we begin 
to recognize the relativity of our data. 

However, the basis for a testing program is to gain 
some measure of predictability and we can say, within 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-SEVEN 





sEven twins, who are most alike among humans, possess individual 
characteristics. 
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The Great Discovery 






HAZEL A. PENDLETON 


increasingly important in the life of the people. It is 

a focal point for the entire school music progam— 
motivating study and rehearsals, providing practice in 
cooperative effort on a wide scale and giving the oppor- 
tunity for students to share their musical experience with 
parents and the public. 

The Sacramento, California, Spring Festival is a beau- 
tiful program of vocal and instrumental music, supple- 
mented by the spoken word. There is pageantry, also, as 
the hundreds of students form in colorful and functional 
patterns on the main floor and stage area. 

The question has been asked, “What are the proce- 
dures in selecting material for such a program ?” 

Of course it must be artistically fine in composition 
and in performance. It must have variety. It must be 
unified by an idea or theme. 

In Sacramento, these themes have been related to mat- 
ters of community and world concern. It is a purpose of 
the administrators that the meaning which music may 
provide in the lives of students may be translated into 
fine thinking along many lines. Good citizenship and 
community service are developed, along with technical 
skill and the joy of participation. 

Narration was added to these programs when the need 
for it was felt. It coordinates and amplifies the idea or 
story, told to some extent by the music, and provides 
additional variety through the use of another artistic 
medium. 

The festival becomes more than a concert. It becomes 
a vehicle through which a fine and great idea may be ex- 
pressed, 

In the Centennial Year of 1948, the Festival was 
named “The Great Discovery,” reminiscent of the dis- 
covery of gold in California. The historical setting and 
the idea of “Music for Humanity” was suggested in the 
Superintendent’s introduction and by free verse narra- 
tion, in three parts. 

The first pictures the Indian scene and early foreign 
settlement along the coast and rivers. It indicates that 
song and friendliness were as valuable then as now ; more 
valuable than great wealth. 


| N MANY communities, the music festival has become 


Narration I 


Now, the signal fires 

Are burning, 

And the signal drum 

Is calling, 

Calling Indians to the river, 

Where the feather prayers are waving 

In the branches. 

Prayers of feathers, high up in the branches. 


But along the shore of the setting sun 

The drums are beating out a message : 

Strangers approach with the symbol of their God, 
Singing hymns of solemn gladness as they come. 


Following Spanish and Mexican, 


The Russian, Swiss, American, 
The English and Chinese. 
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Each one brought his song of yearning 
For the dear ones left at home 

And they did a bit of dance, 

And they sang some songs for fun. 


Though their language might be foreign 

Their feelings were alike. Understanding grew. 
As they sang together, 

The music made them friends. 

It was a great discovery, 

The music made them friends! 


+ 


The music which follows builds up the setting and 
mood. It introduces the various nationalities which 
played a part in the early settlement of California. First 
in this group of songs is The Sun Worshippers, arranged 
by Loomis. It ends on the religious note, The Heavens 
Resound, by Beethoven. 

The second narration might be termed “The Building 
of the West.” It leads directly to the stirring Battle 
Hymn of the Republic. 


Narration II 


Who won the race for California’s wealth? 
Not only those who took, 


But those who gave: 

Gave of their vitalify to build the western life, 
Gave of their thought to plan it well. 

Gave up the narrower view for broad horizons, 
To match the bigness of the western scene. 


And they had their fun, 

They sang, they danced, 

They struck it rich in satisfying living, 
And left a heritage 

Of courage, 

And straghtforwardness, 

To us, their children. 


And men there were with vision, 

To find a partner in the willing, patient land. 

To see heavy, golden grain across the valley, 

And golden fruit where only cactus grew. 

To them the little fish boats were our freighters, 
That carry needed goods to many lands, 

And on the windswept hills around the harbors, 
They saw cities with their wealth of culture homes. 
Our cities, now the crossroads of the world. 


Rough hewn were the foundations of our life, 
But sound. 

Each generation carried on the building. 
They worked, they prayed, they struggled, 
Making from the heritage of the past, 

The hope, the promise of the future! 
Working with faith, that 

As “Christ died to make men holy” 

We must live to make men free 

“As right goes marching on.” 


The Battle Hymn of the Republic—arranged by Ringwald 


+ 


The third narration suggests the impact that our life 
has on the rest of the world, now, and may have, in the 
future. The mood reaches a climax of excitement in the 
tone poem Preludes to Eternity, which is the finale. 
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Narration III 


Our history, our heritage, 

Is full of color and variety, 
The strength of many cultures, 
Welded into one. 


In gratitude, 

We send our hearty songs around the world. 
We send understanding, bread and song, 

For bread alone ts not enough for living. 


All men alike respond to beauty, 

And express their feelings in its many forms. 
Their differences add greater depth and richness ; 
They speak a common tongue, 

And voice their unity in song. 


Love and gladness, shared in music, 

May help to put a troubled world in tune, 
May give serenity for finer thinking, 

And lay foundations for the peace. 





























Let the will for good surge out, 
Like a mighty organ’s tones, 
Pioneering in the spirit and the mind. 


The tremendous force of human understanding, 
This ts the Great Discovery! 

May we use this power to build 

Our Prelude to Eternity. 


Preludes to Eternity. Liszt-Reichold 


Art takes its place with science, religion, and all hu- 
manitarian agencies, to acknowledge its responsibility to 
mankind. While there are problems to solve it must help. 
Emotion may be a powerful force for good when con- 
trolled and directed in constructive ways. Artistic ex- 
pression speaks the language to which emotion responds. 





Bibliography of Research Studies in Music Education, 
1932-1948. Compiled by William S. Larson for the 
Music Education Research Council. Includes material 
of the former edition and additional studies reported as 
having been completed in the major universities and col- 
leges since the first edition was printed in 1944, The 
studies (nearly 2,000 in number), are listed under head- 
ings indicating, in each instance, the institution in which 
the work was completed. A topical index prepared by 
the Chairman of the Council is included in this new edi- 
tion. The bibliography provides an inventory of com- 
pleted research studies of value to institutions of higher 
learning, libraries, school officials and teachers, graduate 
students and others interested in the field of music edu- 
cation. Approx. 80 pp., sewed binding, substantial paper 
cover. $2.00 postpaid. (Ready about March 1, 1949.) 


Films for Music Education. Prepared by the MENC 
National Project Committee on Films in Music Educa- 
tion, Helen Dill, national chairman, in cooperation with 
Audio-Visual Education Association of California and 
| the Office of Los Angeles County Superintendent of 
Schools. Films are listed in the following groups: opera, 
orchestra, soloists—instrumental and vocal, related films 
for music, education, folk music. Contains directory of 
sources. 16 pp. Price, 25c postpaid. 


Instrumental Ensembles—Woodwind, Brass, String, 
Mixed. Graded. Prepared by Instrumental Ensembles 
Committee of the National School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Association. 40 pp. $1.00 postpaid. 


Instrumental and Vocal Solos. Graded. Prepared by 
Solo Committees of the National School Band, Orchestra 


and Vocal Association. 24 pp. 75c postpaid. 

{[Note: Also available is the NSBOVA pamphlet containing 
supplementary lists of music for Band, Orchestra and Chorus 
(1946-47). 30 pp. 50c postpaid. The new revised lists of band, 
orchestra and chorus music will be available for the 1949-50 school 
year. Watch for announcement.] 


The Business Handbook of Music Education. Fifth 
edition. Contains valuable data regarding dealings of 
music educators with the firms supplying the materials, 
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instruments and equipment required for the music teach- 
ing program. Published by Music Education Exhibitors 
Association; contains a complete list of 1949 member 
firms. 28 pp. (Free to music educators and senior stu- 
dents of music education.) 


Piano in School, published for the MENC National 
Project on Basic Music Training Through Piano In- 
struction. Addressed primarily to administrators and 
classroom teachers. 16 pp. 25c postpaid. 


The Advanced Piano Class, reprinted from the Volume 
of Proceedings of the Music Teachers National Associa- 


tion for 1947. 12 pp. 10c postpaid. 
{Information regarding other material pertaining to class piano 
instruction supplied on request.] 


TO BE AVAILABLE SOON 


[If you wish publication announcements mailed to you, send name 
and address and indicate titles.] 


Music Supervision and Administration in the Schools, 
Music Education Research Council Bulletin No. 18. 


Music Rooms and Equipment. A completely revised 
and enlarged edition of Research Council Bulletin No. 
17, 


Piano Instruction in the Schools. Report of a nation- 
wide survey to which some 4,000 superintendents re- 
sponded. Facts, figures, analyses, with an educational 
interpretation by William R. Sur, chairman of the Music 
Education Research Council. 


OTHER NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Work is now in progress on several other publications 
to be announced soon, including Music Education as a 
Career, School Music in Action, Music Training of the 
Grade School Teacher, Certification of Music Teachers, 
Music for Everyone, Outline of a Program for Music 
Education (revised 1949), State-Wide Music Programs, 
The Use of Radio in Music Education. 
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Genuine Gauorites! 
THE 


DITSON ALBUMS 


of Instrumental Solos mith 


Piano Accompaniments 


Prepared and Edited by 


N. CLIFFORD PAGE 


The content of each of these excellent collections 
is well suited to the instrument for which it is in- 
tended. The arrangements throughout are simple 
and effective, and are especially adaptable to 
varied school musical projects. Many best sellers 
from the catalogs of the Oliver Ditson Co. are 
represented. 


THE DITSON ALBUM 
OF CLARINET SOLOS 


with Piano Accompaniment 


Contents: 
es ND csadaicieennerritiebadinaaeenanciatiainaresausisiaiinceiictainiodenmnanntyian Bartlett 
Ah! So Pure (from Martha) ...........-..-ccccecesseseseseee Flotow 
Pa INI sninsiicsintiainepcanicciineneiniahianniaininasAaiaineataainiiasin Cadman 
BNEW TI isis cicaceiniendiciaainnesinineiiinitaclnibinicaniiliebaiien Schubert 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny ....---.....c-cece-e--ceeeeeeee Bland 
SUTIN: <siccckadipcaieioidesdianeaeiubainiinabinisaiieieneniacmnictiaiele ... Pestalozza 
Country Gardens (Morris Dance) ........................ Old English 
IID SINE: cecinssncesenetiniiasninieiieniainenan stibiaitiitabadhiealaaiamanaiiati Brahms 
BI ccseiinnnetinsss ceepveteninnnsecesnenuniaitetinaintiaieeianapaiiiieibianine Massenet 
I NINIIUITIIIID sitet stedtelecunbnspnenhbgipiciiebastsinliaddoniasidacang, aa 
German Dance ..... waisisiginneidihinan veweeeee Mozart 


Goin’ Home (from the New World Symphony) 
ns iiasienbabaiaiettiadlieiaaabiaadteaaabiaat Dvorak-Fisher 
Irish Air from County Derry ...0...........c-cce0es-ee . Irish Tune 
. Gabriel-Marie 
.... Borel-Clere 
———— 
iommoioiieet a 


La Cinquantine (Danse Ancien) ....... 

La Sorella (La Mattchiche) 

Songs My Mother Taught Me . 

The Sweetest Story Ever Told .. 
Price, $1.00 


Second Clarinet Part, 40 cents 





THE DITSON ALBUM 
OF CORNET SOLOS 


with Piano Accompaniment 


Contents: 
Ce oN I aren res Mullen 
| ass ceanesadiienieiacisaintaNibasit Cadman 
Carry Me Back to Old Virgimmy -.22.............cecceceeeeseeee Bland 
NN a alae Bartlett 
NITIINY: -sicdeinsanicgiisieinaanincenitamaiaoinaneienplonsanintsidehneinininsinich Cowles 
The Gates of Pearl ................. ee SPT METEOR EES Te Smith 
Se 4) eee ee eee Trotere 
RII «nssmiihisteesoentectaiieettanninn lacie chiasma Handel 
I AMI III '.sconscsshiicestniniiceinecanalicauicsithabannaueabscianineite Sullivan 
TEE FIT, nai dnersscnis back talcticlsaaboechapedlibccniabinpinanissdimatanissacain Faure 
SININIIIY -SRUIIIEDD. : siceussoisserienissdndiessteniicasniteahiceianesisdigcesiinidieivad Rollinson 
ES EAT ia eae eee See AI OEE Schubert 
The Sweetest Story Ever Told oon. ....n.eccececcceeeceoceosecese Stults 
INS TIRNIITEN ANID: caciecicinccatstehehdecictantesissossaitumpnicasanccten ...... Rollinson 


Price, 75 cents 
Second Cornet Part, 40 cents 


THE DITSON ALBUM 
OF FLUTE SOLOS 


with Piano Accompaniment 












































Contents: 
I a icscsccsasnscibchescneiniemciannciniatninceenlioniiaintinaien Cadman 
ENE ITIIL . snsiessineieinttastiaiiniaslenincclannautnnnndiiedionectadueaenbes Pestalozza 
Country Gardens (Morris Dance) ................... Old English 
Entr'acte Gavotte (from Mignon) ................-.....-.---- Thomas 
Humoreske eadiaacsbcasiiensonnlecadanetiatinidi Dvorak 
In Woods and Fields ‘a Pehel 
| SS eee idichidcthiaginal a 
Menuet (from L'Arlesienne Suite, No. 2) -........-.-.---.--.--- Bizet 
Pastorale (from The Prophet) .....................---.-.----- Meyerbeer 
Pizzicati (from Sylvia) ...... Delibes 
Rigaudon (from Aus Holberg's Zeit) .........................-. Grieg 
Soiree Russe (National Melodies) —........................-.... Popp 
The Sweetest Story Ever Told Stults 
I cccesccsnsieciteencets pica cledictossaesilacieiiabctiieseeccieiebte Albeniz 

Price, $1.00 
THE DITSON ALBUM 
OF FRENCH HORN SOLOS 
with Piano Accompaniment 

Contents: 
Ah! So Pure (from Martha) Flotow 
I TI icant enisnssnciilaesaiidiiasailicasidselaarsinaiteten Cadman 
Pa TD sicnctnciccicencinsisgiiniminniaenenieimiiintite Schubert 
Call Me Thine Own (from I'Clair) ....-----.----.-0-------+ Halevy 
Cradle Song .. Brahms 
Dost Thou Know that Fair Land? (from Mignon) ........ Thomas 
0 eee .. Bartlett 
Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes .................... Old English 
Forgotten ............ sii inaebhllapteedibedioniamiieaacal Cowles 
Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair ................----s1---eeeeee-ee Foster 
1 ee Se English Hunting Song 
Nocturne (from A Midsummer Night's Dream) 

sdaiataieealiediaasaieadithhinabisdiauaddareninatameanmanica Mendelssohn 

SOE RPI SUF TONDO. cs ciinsnscicstnicchiesmacnenbntelanielaniaiinnten Mendelssohn 
TIRIIIIIIIIIIL. 5.10: ndsrntiatueticdesaaiiamianisiadiaiediiemiiandaadmeaians Titl 
Songs My Mother Taught Me ...............----2-.---+---------- Dvorak 
OR ee eee eammiatiie Bohm 
The Sweetest Story Ever Told .2.0..........---.ecceceeceeeeeseeceeeeee Stults 


Then You'll Remember Me (from The Bohemian Girl) .... Balfe 
Price, $1.00 
Other albums are available in this series for 


Piano Solo and Trombone Solo, 
Each, $1.00 





OLIVER DITSON CO. 


Theodore Presser Co., Distributors 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET 


Dept. MEJ-2 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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* Four pages of MENC convention souvenirs—chiefly hitherto un- 
published pictures made at 1947 Division meetings: California-Western 
at Salt Lake City, Eastern at Scranton, North Central at Indianapolis, 
Northwest at Seattle, Southern at Birmingham, and Southwestern at 
Tulsa. How many of your colleagues and co-workers do you recognize? 
l. String class instructien workshop. 

2. Folk music demonstration—Tom Scott and pals. 


. When old friends meet—familiar scene—familiar faces. 

. Reading the election returns. 

National Board meeting—you name the year. 

Banquet crowd—that is, part of it! 

. After the concert—congratulations! 

. The old and the new officers have a meeting as per custom. 

. The Spinning Song. 10. All-Conference Orchestra in rehearsal. 
. The MENC National Board again—but six years later. 
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1. The exhibit hall as it looked six hours before the exhibits opened. 


. This band was worth hearing—and seeing, but probably will never be 
heard again—anyway, not with exactly the same personnel. 

3. The NSBOVA state delegates discuss reorganization plans. 
All-Conference Chorus and Orchestra Festival Concert. 


5. The first to register—and buy a Source Book. 
. General session—and an enjoyable one, judging by the smiles. 


= | 














. Where one sees many friends—for we all “visit the exhibits.” _ 
. Old friends enjoy refreshments at the reception. Many readers will 


prize this souvenir among all in the collection. 


. It’s another lobby sing, but like most such pictures, shows only part 


of the crowd. 


. Student members examine the creative music displays. 
. Putting the All-Conference Orchestra through a good workout. 
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. Friends from many neighbor countries met at dinner, with MENC 17. Student members listen attentively to the program prepared for 
and Pan American Union officials as guests. their luncheon meeting by the Chapter Sponsors Committee. 
13. This is an opera workshop. The leader is right in the middle. 18. Nearly all state presidents and Division officers were present at this 
Delegations of student members swamp the registration desk, executive board meeting—but not all show their faces in the picture. 
. Elementary instrumental music demonstration. 19. An “official group” cornered by the photographer in the exhibit hall. 
. Creative music demonstration by a class from a local school. 20. Section meeting. A typical convention scene; we call them “work- 
shops,” “forums,” “clinics,” and “roundtables.” 























. It’s a good story. Or should this one be labelled “in conference”? . Dormitory for the girls of the chorus—ordinarily the hotel ballroom, 


Election Committee—counting ballots, but here equipped with cots from a neighbor military post. 
. Band concert—to open the morning general session. . Folk games and dances are demonstrated. 
. Lobby sing—to close the long and busy day. . A state planning committee holds a consultation. (Yes—Arkansas 
. Dinner speech at the “Pioneer Days” Banquet. is the state.) 
. Piano teachers workshop—with a noted pianist and pedagogue. . Folk tunes by a sixth-grade class, with Cecile Creed. 
. The All-Conference Band rehearses. . The guest conductor drills the All-Conference Chorus. 








“DRUMMER-BOY KIT” 


For the young student drummer . . . a self-instructor kit consisting of 
a pair of professional model sticks, a practice pad and a Junior Instruc- 
tion Book. The practice pad is unassembled ... the student builds it 
himself! The carton is designed to form a sturdy music rack. 


The Instruction Sheet, “It’s Fun to be a Drummer,” is simply 
written and well illustrated—just enough information, and in the 
language of the beginner. Gives the student the proper stick grip and 
stroke, and shows him how to beat basic rhythm for such familiar 
tunes as Yankee Doodle. Kit includes a short test which, if returned to 
Ludwig & Ludwig, makes the student eligible for FREE Advanced 
Instruction Book. 
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"HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR DRUM” 
A Slide Film 


A New drummer’s aid! Kit consists of 33 color slides (35mm.) 
designed to provide drummers with much needed information on the 
care and handling of drums. Kit contains complete instructions for 
presenting the film and separate script to be read while film is being 
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WALL CHART 


A new VISUAL AID for the drum 
teacher and student. Uniquely 
written ... notes are large and 





shown. 


Entire film prepared by Ludwig & Ludwig’s staff of experienced 
drummers . . . men who know and understand the problems of the 
percussionist. Film is ideal educational tool for bandmasters and di- 
rectors, with its valuable suggestions for keeping drums in tip-top 
playing condition. Tells how to care for drum heads, how to clean drums, 
how to service drum’s working parts ...and other hints on how to 
lengthen the “playing life” of a drum. Available on loan basis through 


Ludwig & Ludwig dealers, or complete kit can be purchased for $12.95. 


_——|_ FREE! 


~ 


\ oa MAIL COUPON TODAY 
\ Bb 
\ Os 


Get newest issue FREE Drummer 
magazine, pictured at left, full 
of practical teaching suggestions; 
also order educational materials 
desired. 


there are no unessential time 
or staff notations. Chart (25” x 
38”) can be seen easily from any 
point in practice room. A valu- 
able aid in teaching the funda- 
mentals of drumming. Excel- 
lent for the student’s use while 
practicing. Heavy paper, tin- 
ned at top and bottom. 


BOR cc cvsvencess a 


DIVISION OF C. G. CONN LTD. 











fLupwic & Lupwic 


Sranpanc o 





THE DRUM STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG, Elkhart, Indiana, Department 218 


Please send new issue of Ludwig Drummer magazine FREE, and other materials as 
checked below. 

“ 
SLIDE FILM, pon vour beum” DRUMMER-BOY KIT 
L J Would like to use on loan basis. CT Send Drummer Boy Kits @ $1.98. 
C) Want to purchase complete kit,$ 12.95. quantity 


13 RUDIMENTS WALL CHART 


[-] Send____Wall Charts @25¢ each. 
quantity 
Enclosing [_| check 











ADDRESS. 





|_| Money Order for $_____; STATE 
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BOOKS and MUSIC 


Comments on Recent Publications by Members of the Journal's Reviewing Staff 





BOOKS 


Drinker Library of Choral Music, by Henry S. Drinker. 
[Princeton, N. J.: The Association of American Choruses, 
8l-page catalog available free upon request. ] 

Probably very few choral directors know of the existence 
of the Drinker Library of Choral Music, This collection, 
comprising over 200 choral works, has grown out of the 
efforts of Dr. Henry S. Drinker to provide choral material 
for study purposes to choral groups at a very low cost. 

Dr. Drinker believes in more choral study rather than more 
choral performances. He states: “In order that a work of 
art may become really important to people, it must have some 
definite and tangible connection with their personal experi- 
ence. An artistic nation cannot be developed merely by look- 
ing at picture exhibitions in galleries, nor can a people be 
made really musical merely by listening to music in formal 
concerts. Music can no more be completely felt or under- 
stood merely by hearing it, than love can be understood by 
looking at a drama or by reading a novel. To get to the 
bottom of a masterpiece of music, one must have a part in 
recreating it and actually feel it tingle in the throat or fin- 
gers.” 

The library contains practically all of the Bach cantatas as 
well as his chorales. Larger choral works by Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, and Brahms are also 
included, as are many motets and madrigals by 16th Century 
composers.. One of the interesting features of the catalog is 
a description of each number, in itself no mean contribution 
to music appreciation. 

These scores can be rented at a rate of from two to five 
cents a copy plus transportation charges. A replacement 
charge for lost or ruined copies is listed for each item, Photo- 
static copies of instrumental parts may also be rented. 

The library is now in the custody of Westminster Choir 
College as representative of the Association of American 
Choruses. The use of the library is restricted to members of 
the Association. Copies of the catalog may be secured from 
Westminster Choir College, Princeton, New Jersey. 

—Charles M. Dennis 


Myaskovsky, His Life and Work, by Alexandrei Ikonni- 
kov, translated from the Russian. [New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc. $2.75.]} 

Of the great trio of Russian composers of our time, 
Myaskovsky is most richly imbued with the national spirit. 
Prokofieff is marked by strong French influences; Shosta- 
kovich is patterned as the times; in Myaskovsky the warm 
heart of Russia beats. He is often spoken of as a “thinker” 
and “philosopher.” These definitions correctly stress the 
profundity of his music; he is a connecting link between 
the old and new eras. The tragic confusion that prevailed 
in the mind of the Russian intelligentsia during the pre- 
revolutionary years, the peculiar “self-denying” yet pro- 
foundly sincere acceptance of the Revolution characteristic 
of certain prominent representatives of the world of art in 
those early days, the gradual assimilation of new ideas and 
emotions under the influence of the Soviet environment—all 
found their expression in his music. Myaskovsky is an ex- 
tremely prolific composer. The volume of his work speaks 
eloquently of his mastery of the complex technique of sym- 
phonic composition. 

Ikonnikov, in this volume, describes in a vivid manner the 
life and works of the composer. There is also a fine de- 
scription of his symphonies and chamber music, as well as 
his pieces written for song and for piano. The analysis of 
Myaskovsky’s technique uncovers the composer’s originality 
and versatility, with special consideration of his work during 
the war years. —Clara E. Starr 


Musical Acoustics, Second Edition, by Charles A. Culver. 
{Philadelphia: The Blakiston Company, Inc. Illus. 224 pp. 
$3.50.}] In this revised edition, Dr. Culver presents an up- 
to-date and accurate treatment of the fundamental laws of 
acoustics as they apply to the production and transmission of 
musical sounds. Many important scientific advances have 
been made in recent years in the field of musical acoustics, 
and the application of these discoveries is bringing about 
revolutionary changes which should be of interest and prac- 
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tical value to the musician. The material in the book is 
sufficient for a semester course for students majoring in 
music and, non-mathematical in character, may be easily 
read with interest by anyone desirous of keeping up witi 
the progress. A chapter on Recording and Reproduction of 
Music has been added to this edition. 


Modern Instrumentation for Modern Arranging, by John 
Paul Jones, Ph.D. [Dubuque: Wm. C. Brown Co. $1.00.] 
This book will interest those who like a formal and 
academic approach to scoring for instrumental combinations, 
It seems to this reviewer that it is best suited to the student 
who approaches the subject with a piano or vocal back- 
ground, and may well serve as a springboard for thinking 
more instrument-wise. The author has not included many 
score examples, but rather refers the reader to standard 
recordings which are illustrative of the points he wishes to 
make. —Clifford P. Lillya 


Building a Show Band, by J. Maynard Wettlaufer. [New 
York: Belwin, Inc. $1.50.] 

A Show Band is now accepted as a part of the instrumental 
program and this book contains numerous good ideas for the 
director in his preparation of half-time formations. The first 
nine chapters are devoted to the many essentials that go into 
the making of a good show band and one chapter has been 
devoted entirely.to rules that, if followed, will. go far toward 
making the show effective and spectacular. Three effective 
entrances are fully described as well as numerous effective 
formations based on a sixty-piece organization but adaptable 
to other sized units. Contains sketches, field designs and 
photographs. —Harold G. Palmer 


New Formations and Materials for the Marching Band, by 
Richard Lee Schilling. [Glen Ellyn: The Instrumentalist 
Co. $1.50.] 

This book contains a wealth of suggestions and ideas for 
new formations. The majority have been contributed by 
directors who have used them within their own organiza- 
tions. The individual director must chart his own formation 
for his band from the suggestions given, but for the directors 
who are always searching for new ideas this is a minor 
thing. Besides the formation suggestions are ideas for the 
combining of bands, organizing twirling units, lighting for- 
mations and a very complete reference library for the march- 
ing band. —Harold G. Palmer 


BAND 

Fourth of July (Holiday Music) by Morton Gould. [New 
York: G. & C. Music Corporation; Chappell & Co., Inc., sole 
selling agent. Full band $2.50; symphonic $4.00; conductor 
75c; extra parts 30c ea.] 

As the title suggests, this is “Fourth of July” music. 
Beginning tempo suggested is “very fast and rowdy.” This 
number is about Grade VI in difficulty. For the director 
wanting a modern, fast, showy number and having the band 
that can handle it, this selection should appeal to him. 


Wilderness Road, by Elie Siegmeister. [New York: Leeds 
Music Corp. Full band $3.50; symphonic $5.00; conductor's 
condensed score 75c; extra parts 30c ea.] 

Somewhat descriptive in character, depicting the travel 
of the pioneers westward as our country became settled. 
Grade IV. —Harold G. Palmer 


Jungle Jump, by James E. Handlon. [Chicago: Neil A. 
Kjos Music Co. Full band with condensed score $4.00; 
symphonic band with condensed score $6.00; condensed score 
$1.00; extra parts 35c ea.] 

James E. Handlon has done a clever job of adapting the 
technique of a currently popular dance orchestra style to the 
instrumentation of the concert band. The scoring gives 
everybody something interesting to do, and it is safe to say 
that among high school players and audiences “a good time 
will be had by all.” 

Kentucky Mountain Running Set (part 1, No. 4), by Ray 
Green. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. Full band (with 
condensed score) $3.00; full band with condensed and full 
scores $4.50; symphonic band (with condensed score) $5.00; 
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To ve back ' Practical Ideas” 
from your Regional Conference 


Be Sure to visit the 42£/5L/7 Exhibit... 


Gretsch is a Company with a definite “SCHOOL” philosophy. For years 
we have pioneered new ideas for school music programs which have 
been tested and proven over and over again. Constant planning and re- 
search has enabled GRETSCH to lead the field in the manufacture of 
musical instruments especially designed for school music activities. 








SCHOOL MUSIC SUPERVISORS: For new practical ideas in school music, 
look for your GRETSCH Representative at the Regional Conference. He 
can help you to make the music department in your school outstanding. 

Here are just a few of the bright stars in the Gretsch “School Music” 
plan for 1949. They’re all School Tested, School Designed, School 


Approved. Make sure you investigate them. 


GRETSCH-TILSON TALENT TEST K. ZUDJIAN CYMBALS 


A practical, proven system for locating The original and only genuine ZILDJIAN 
and enrolling qualified personnel for Turkish Cymbals. Your Orchestra 


your band or orchestra. Available FREE or Band will always sound better 
thru your Gretsch Dealer. with K. ZILDJIANS. 


GRETSCH “JUNIOR STRINGS” HW. ZALZER B-b FRENCH HORNS 
Permits — asl build for yous High To build a really effective Horn Section 
School string section with today’s Junior in half the normal time be sure to check 
Graders. The Gretsch “Junior Strings” plan ons ie nis 
is a complete musical program which , 
pen tage y WILKANOWSKI VIOLINS 

GR é TSCH DR Ooms This famous American made violin means 


symphony quality at student prices. 


New Equipment and new ideas for more 
Tops in tone and superb workmanship. 


effective percussion. 
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symphonic band with condensed and full scores $6.50; full 
score $2.75; condensed score 85c; extra parts 35c ea.] 

Here is a composition of moderate technical demands that 
is ingenious and different. Using an original theme the 
composer has worked out a set of short variations to be 
played without pause, subtitled as follows: Jig tune; Jump- 
ing square; songful melody; fast promenade; spiritual; hymn 
tune; running march. Essentially concertized hillbilly music, 
the piece features harmonic treatment with a modal flavor 
and the scoring is suggestive of modern dance band techniques. 
An entertaining piece, not too difficult for average high 
school bands. —Clifford P. Lillya 

Sword Dance, from the Ballet “Gayne,” by Aram I. 
Khachaturian, for band or piano solo with band accomp'’t, arr. 
by Philip J. Lang. [New York: Mills Music, Inc. Full 
band $3.50; symphonic band $5.50; extra conductor 70c; extra 
piano solo 70c; extra parts 35c ea.] 

The arranger has provided an optional piano solo part for 
this number. He states that the arrangement may be used as 
a band selection or as an accompaniment to the piano solo. 
The arrangement is an excellent one, preserving the original 
orchestral colorings faithfully. It is quite difficult, but within 
the range of our better high school bands. 

Crescendo for Band, by Dante Fiorillo. [New York: 
Educational Publishing Institute Corp. Full band with 
conductor’s condensed score $3.00; symphonic band with 
conductor’s condensed score $4.50; conductor’s extra con- 
densed score 60c; separate parts 30c ea.] 

An excellent novelty, using a simple theme and building 
to a powerful climax, using all the facilities of the band. Good 
music, well scored, medium grade difficulty. A very worth- 
while addition to a library. Playing time: one minute. 

Excerpts from “Brigadoon,” by Frederick Loewe, lyric by 
Alan Jay Lerner, arr. by Erik Leidzen. [New York: Sam 
Fox Publishing Co. Full band $6.00; symphonic band $8.00; 
choral, SATB 40c.] 

A characteristic medley of tuneful excerpts from a modern 
Broadway hit. Very appealing music—excellently arranged 
for band. A choral arrangement of the same medley is pub- 
lished, making a combined performance possible. 

All Glory Be to God on High, by J. S. Bach, trans. by 
Russell Harvey. [Chicago: H. T. FitzSimons Co. Full band, 
$2.00; symphonic band, $3.00; conductor’s part 35c; other 
parts, 20c ea.] 

A fine arrangement of an excellent piece of polyphonic mu- 
sic. Not difficult. Our young bands need to do more of this 
sort of thing. 

Festal March, by Philip James. [New York: Chappell & 
Co. Inc. Full band $3.50; symphonic band $5.00; conductor 
50c; parts 25c ea.} : 

A good processional or concert march. Interesting melody, 
solidly scored, appealing and playable wherever a march 
of dignity is needed. —T. Frank Coulter 

Rumbolero, by Morton Gould. [New York: Carl Fischer, 
Inc. Full band $4.00; symphonic band $7.00; conductor $1.25; 
other parts 50c ea.] 

Morton Gould, one of America’s great creative arrangers, 
has scored a real hit here. This work, although not easy, 
will make an effective number for the repertoire of any good 
Class A high school band. —Warren S. Freeman 

The Golden Spike, from the Union Pacific Suite, by Roy 
Shield. [New York: Bregman, Vocco and Conn, Inc. 
Concert Band, $1.00.] 

Can be used as a short encore march for concerts. 

—Andrew G. Loney, Jr. 


ORCHESTRA 


The Desert Song, by Sigmund Romberg, transc. by F. 
Campbell-Watson. [New York: Harms, Inc. Set B $3.50; 
Set C $2.50; piano conductor 60c; ensemble piano 40c; extra 
parts 30c ea.] 

Fairly easy arrangement. A chance to give your concert- 
master a little treat with an incidental solo part, but not es- 
sential. Can be played by more than one violin. The students 
will enjoy this. —H. W. Arentsen 


Five German Dances and Seven Trios, for string orchestra 
or string quartet, by Franz Schubert, ed. by Karl Geiringer. 
{New York: Music Press, Inc. Score $2.25; score and four 
parts $3.00; extra parts 30c ea.] 

To quote Mr. Geiringer, who has edited these short pieces: 
“According to the manuscript, Schubert wrote the ‘Five 
German Dances’ with Coda and Seven Trios together with 
five minuets in November 1813 when he was not yet seven- 
teen years old. In the same year his first symphony was 
composed. The dances are probably meant for small string 
orchestra but they sound equally well when played by string 
quartet.” 
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This music is excellent for two purposes. First, since the 
dances are very short they could be worked intensively to 
build style, precision and quality into the string group and 
still leave the feeling with the students of having completed 
something. Secondly, they are very enjoyable music for a 
string quartet which plays quite well. There are only four 
parts—two violins, viola and cello. However, for training 
purposes the basses could double the cello part. Playable 
by average or better high school string players. 


—Gilbert R. Waller 


INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


Tall Tale, for brass sextet, by Henry Cowell. [New York: 
Mercury Music Corp. Complete, including score, $2.25; 
score, 75c; parts, 35c each.] 

An imaginative piece of chamber music by one of America’s 
top-notch composers. The country-style themes, with occa- 
sional modal touches, give a reality and spaciousness to the music 
that is unique; Cowell’s handling of the brass group has authority 
and practicality. The ranges are moderate, the part-writing vocal 
and effective, but the music has flourish, vigor, and a fine ring. 
Except for one G above the staff, for horn, there isn’t any call for 
technique that you won't find in a quickstep march. The native 
quality of the tunes will make high school players at home with 
it. About Grade IV, and good for all-around use. Excellent 
program notes in the score. 


Beethoven, First Duo, Second Duo, Third Duo, for clarinet 
and bassoon, with alternate instrumentation. [New York: 
Edward B. Marks Music Corp. $1.00 each duo.] 

These duos are not merely fragments or curiosa, but are 
major works in their medium, Each is in several movements, 
comparable in style and form to the early Beethoven piano 
sonatas, and their value for the music lover is just as great. 
They contain nearly all the educational value and woodwind 
lore a student needs, and should be in every teacher’s library. 
The separate movements are uneven in difficulty, from Grade 
III to VI, so that the individual instructor will need to sort 
out what he needs for his own purposes, Alternate parts per- 
mit performance by two C instruments, or clarinet and bass 
clarinet, treble clef. At least one set of recordings of these 
are on the market, in the “Editions De L’Oiseau-Lyre.” 


Suite, for four equal clarinets (with optional 4th part for 
alto clarinet), by T. Stewart Smith, [Oskaloosa, Iowa: 
C. L. Barnhouse Co. $2.00.] 

The three movements are marked “With vigor,” “Peace- 
fully,” and “With gaiety and abandon.” Fairly conventional 
writing, but always sincere, with several rousing and dra- 
matic climaxes, and considerable rhythmic energy. Good 
for teaching purposes, in that it has the ingredients for weld- 
ing together a new group: occasional unisons, individual 
Pyracines, and lines that demand their own markings. Grade 


Six Sketches, by Dante Fiorillo. Quartet for flute, oboe, 
clarinet and bassoon. Alternate clarinet in Bb for oboe sup- 
plied. [New York: Educational Publishing Institute Corp. 
Score 75c; parts 25c ea.; complete $1.50.] 

_A variety of brief pieces in quaint-spoken vein; the de- 
signs are neat, the idiom expertly handled, the music easy 
but not trite. The thin light of genius shines through some 
of these tunes, Get them. Grades II-III. 


Prelude and Fugue from “Piano Sonata” in D major for 
two trumpets and two trombones, by J. S. Bach, transcribed 
by 7” Simon. [New York: Edward B. Marks Music Corp. 

c. 

This transcription is well suited to brass, and the general 
outlines of the themes make the music acceptable in its new 
idiom; it has been changed to the key of G minor and Bb 
major (concert). The range is medium, the tempo is moder- 
ate to fast, but this is Bach at his contrapuntal best. The 
parts, as in a fine watch, demand the utmost precision in as- 
sembly. Grade IV. —Chester G. Osborne 


Concerto for Flute and Harp (Kochel 299) by W. A. 
Mozart, for solo flute with harp and piano. [Boston: The 
Cundy-Bettoney Co., Inc. $3.25.] 

If a flutist has the privilege of a good harpist I highly rec- 
ommend that he play this double concerto for flute, harp, and 
piano. Precision playing must be at its best in this fine com- 
position. We are glad to have available this American edi- 
tion. —George Waln 


Scherzo and Dirge, for four trombones, by Robert L. Sand- 
ers. [New York: Associated Music Publishers, Inc. Score 
50c; set of parts 50c; extra parts, ea. 15c.] 

In an A-B-A form, this quartet in two flats opens with a 
6/8 moderato in the first trombone which is answered two 
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Elkhart Cornets, Trum- 
pets and Trombones 
are $112.50, including 
case and Federal Tax. 


Whoever started the contest idea did a great 
thing for every music loving teen-ager in the 
nation. The chance to meet other stu- 
dents in open competition . . . the 
chance to win! . . . makes all the 
hours of practice most worthwhile. To 
students (and bandmasters) who are begin- 
ning to prepare for Spring, Elkhart makes this 
suggestion. Make the most of individual ability 
with a new Elkhart instrument. In solo, sight read- 
ing, ensemble work . . . whatever the class, what- 
ever the instrument . . . the flawless tone and action of an 
Elkhart will work with you every second you face 
the judges. Win this year with an Elkhart! Ask your local 
Elkhart dealer to show you the instrument of your choice. 
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measures later by the second trombone and four measures 
later by the third trombone, the fourth trombone entering on 
a sustained tone in the seventh measure to complete the four- 
part harmony. The lively pace is interrupted by a three- 
quarter adagio which gives the solo to the first trombone 
much higher and louder than the other three instruments 
which weave a harmonic pattern underneath softer and yet 
similar note values, The scherzo returns with twenty-one 
measures identical with the opening. After a few measures 
the duplication again is exact until the coda section which 
ends with a high Bb major chord. An attractive number for 
both the players and the listeners. In range the fourth trom- 
bone descends only to G on the first line of bass staff, whereas 
the first trombone plays almost entirely above the bass staff 
in the upper Bb octave, requiring a strong embouchure for 
satisfactory results. All parts are written in the bass clef. A 
contemporary work within grasp of high school players! 


Andalucia, from the Spanish suite “Andalucia” by Ernesto 
Lecuona, arr. for solo trombone and piano by Eric Simon. 
[New York: Edward B. Marks Music Corp. 75c.] 

An arrangement which uses the middle range of the trom- 
bone from Bb (second line) to F (an octave and fifth above). 
Clearly printed, well edited, and well within the ability of the 
average high school trombonist. Also usable for baritone 
horn or violoncello. 


Progressive Duets, for cornet or trumpet (also written for 
baritone treble clef, French horn, alto, mellophone, or any 
other two equal instruments in treble clef), by H. A. Vander 
Cook. [Chicago: Rubank, Inc. $1.00.] 

Grade I at the start, progressing through 61 duets up to 
about grade III. Keys used 4 flats through 2 sharps. Tradi- 
tional meters and rhythmic patterns employed. Useful for 
elementary and junior high school students. The final 8 duets 
would be satisfactory for use on programs at the school, even 
though no piano accompaniment is indicated. Sturdily bound 
concert-size book with attractive yellow cover. Clear print 
throughout. —Arthur L, Williams 


STRINGS 

Valse Brillante, for violoncello and piano, by Frederic 
Chopin, arr. by J. Bernstein. [New York: Associated 
Music Publishers, Inc. $2.00.] 

This favorite of piano players makes an effective cello 
solo in the hand of an expert player. High positions and 
rapid legato passages. Difficult. Piano accompaniment 
light and easy. —Paul Rolland 


Improvisation, for violin and piano, by Isidor Achron. 
{New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 75c.] 

The composer suggests that this composition, Hebraic in 
mood and melodic line, be played in its entirety on the G 
string at the player’s discretion. It is recitative in style with 
a broad, flowing melody. —Dorotha R. Matson 


Prayer in a Swamp, for violin and piano, by Jacques Wolfe. 
[New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. 50c.] 

The work is based on an old Negro melody which requires 
both a deep, rich G string tone and a flair for the dramatic. 
The technical demands are not prohibitive, but the music 
calls for a maturity in interpretation. 


Pictures from the East (Opus 66), for one piano—four 
hands, by Robert Schumann, edited by Bernard Whitefield. 
{New York: Heritage Music Publications, Inc. , 

Another significant edition of a set of original duets by one 
of our greatest composers. It is good to be reminded that 
there is an extensive repertory for two players at one piano 
without resorting to transcriptions intended for solo or other 
combinations. —Raymond Burrows 


Berceuse Russe (Russian Cradle Song), transcribed by 
Boris Levenson for violin or cello with piano accompani- 
ment. [Philadelphia: Oliver Ditson Company, Theodore 
Presser Company, distributors. 50c] 

A simple, appealing melody muted throughout, Easier for 
the violin than for the cello because of the range. A good 
number for work on phrasing while reducing technical diffi- 
culties to a minimum. Violin stays within the third position; 
cello has two lines of tenor clef. 


Five Melodies for violin and piano, by Serge Prokofieff, 
Op. 35. [New York: Leeds Music Corp. $1.50.] 

These five melodies were originally composed for voice 
during a California tour made by the composer in 1920 and 
were rewritten for violin during the following year. The 
difficulties are due primarily to the tonality rather than to 
great numbers of notes, although there are more than might 
be suspected because of the song source. This music is very 
appealing and provides fine experience in dealing with new 
tonalities. — Paul Van Bodegraven 
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Swiss Lullaby, for string quintet by Milon De Ribaupierre, 
arr. by Henry Sopkin. [New York: Carl Fischer; Inc. Score 
50c; parts 15c ea.] 

This is a short and easy Andante Cantabile playable by well 
trained elementary or junior high school students. The first 
violin part advances to the III position but is quite easy since 
it moves slowly. Mr. Sopkin’s arrangement and skillful edit- 
ing has provided a variety of color and interest in all parts. 


Concerto (Kéchel No. 216), for viola and piano, by W. A. 
Mozart, trans. from the “Violin Concerto” in G minor with 
original cadenzas, by Lillian Fuchs. [New York: M. Wit- 
mark & Sons. : 

A welcome addition to the literature for viola, this con- 
certo should be studied and played by all who aspire to play 
viola, who do not come up through the violin route. As 
stated in the foreword: “. . . it is generally conceded that the 
absence of a concerto for viola by an acknowledged classic 
master has left a serious void in the limited literature for 
the instrument.” This violin concerto was chosen for tran- 
scription because it ... “possesses an unusually ‘dark’ register 
and an intimate beauty, which together with its color, range 
and technic makes it most suitable to the peculiarities of the 
viola.” —Gilbert Waller 


Polonaise Militaire in A, Op. 40, No. 1, for violin and 
piano, by Fr. Chopin, transc, by D. C. Dounis. [New York: 
Mills Music, Inc. $1.00.] 

The well-known Military Polonaise is filled with multiple 
stopping. In addition, there are a number of difficult bowing 
problems. Decidedly, Mr. Dounis does not write for the 
amateur violinist. —Robert H. Rimer 


COLLECTIONS AND STUDIES 


Selected Choral Collection, for two-part treble voices, Vol. 
I. (Chicago: Raymond A. Hoffman Co. $1.00.] 

Seventeen lovely songs which offer a wide variety of mood, 
expression and appropriateness for special programs. Young- 
sters will like to sing these songs. The piano accompaniments 
are well suited to the vocal score. 


Choruses for Gleemen, unison, two-part, three-part, four- 
part arrangements for male voices, by Haydn Morgan. [Chi- 
cago: Hall & McCreary Company. 60c.] 

Any school choral director who has a boys’ chorus and any 
who have been hesitant about starting a boys’ chorus because 
they have been unable to find suitable material should have 
this collection of forty-four songs. There are songs for all 
occasions, for any size group, and for varying stages of ad- 
vancement. Safe ranges. Accompanied and unaccompanied. 
Highly recommended. —Francis H. Diers 


Head-Over-Heels, by Mana-Zucca, words by Sylvia Golden. 
[New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. 75c.] 

Sophisticated songs about children’s pleasures and woes. 
Recitalists would find delightful encore material in this book 
of twelve songs. —Naom: Evans 


Tune Town, a collection of very first melodious training 
pieces, for violin with piano accomp’t, by Markwood Holmes. 
{New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Violin 60c; piano $1.50.] 

This book can be recommended as a valuable supplemen- 
tary study for young: violinists. The collection is so selected 
as to present a great variety of technical, musical, and 
rhythmic problems, and the material is arranged in progres- 
sive order. 


Strings from the Start, a course hay individual or class in- 
struction providing training in solo and ensemble playing, 
for violin, viola, cello and bass, Part II, by Edwin Jones. 
{New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 75c.] 

The many teachers who use this method will want this 
second book, which carries the students further in their 
technical and musical development. The musical material is 
uniformly —John H. Stehn 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Boris Godunow, by Modest P. Moussorgsky, arranged and 
instrumentated by N. Rimsky-Korsakoff, vocal score with 
English-German text. [New York: Edwin F. Kalmus, Pub- 
lisher of Music. 00.] 

This work seems to be well edited. The English words are 
quite well adapted to the music without losing the dramatic 
element. The choruses are within the range of a good, select 
high school choir. The music is superb. The college opera 
workshop should by all means examine this work for pro- 
duction, and it would be quite possible for the good high 
school choir to give it with guest soloists. This score would 
also make a fine study for the music appreciation class. 

—J. Russell Paxton 
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Halftone, a Harmony of Dots 


Music publishing, from the manu- 
script to the printed copy, involves a 
variety of mechanical techniques quite 
apart from printing the actual notes 
and staves. 


Not the least important of these is 
the halftone, which is used to illus- 
trate music methods and studies and 
to create interesting and attractive 
covers for sheet music and music 


books. 


The halftone is made by a process 
in which a photograph, a drawing, 
or a painting, with its various grada- 
tions of tone, is transferred photo- 
graphically to a metal printing plate 


This transfer is effected by photo- 
graphing the subject through a cross- 
lined screen, which is placed in the 
camera a short distance in front of 
the film. The screen has the effect of 
breaking up the image into a multi- 
tude of little dots, each one varying 


in size and form, depending upon the 
amount of light reflected by various 
parts of the subject. 


Once a negative has been obtained, 
a photographic print of it 1s made 
on a metal plate which eventually be- 
comes the printing surface. Those 
areas where the dots are small will 
show light, and those areas where the 
dots are large will show dark. In this 
way it is possible to capture in print, 
even in the most complex photograph, 
the refinements of tone that exist be- 
tween black and white. 

In the publication of music today, 
where the mere printing of music 
symbols does not always suffice, the 
halftone satisfies many of our most 
demanding needs. Particularly in the 
case of music instruction books, it 
provides a means of using, to the 
greatest advantage, one of our most 
valuable teaching devices — pictorial 
representation. 


CARL FISCHER 


Music Publishers 
62 Cooper Square 


BOSTON . 


NEW YORK ~ 


CHICAGO 





ORR 


A halftone enlarged approximately 12 times. 
Viewed from a distance of 8 feet, the fingers of 
a violinist will be clearly visible. 


DALLAS > LOS ANGELES 
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The Bugler, cornet or trumpet solo with band accompani- 
ment, by Edwin Franko Goldman, arr. by Erik Leidzen. 
[New York: Mills Music, Inc, Full band $4.00; conductor’s 
condensed score $1.25; extra parts 50c ea.]} 

The Bugler, a new trumpet solo by Dr. Goldman, as 
arranged by Erick Leidzen, is of interest perhaps first because 
it does not follow the usual pattern of theme and variations 
which characterizes many trumpet solos. The variations are 
well presented and do not depend entirely upon triple- 
tonguing effects, but rather give a variety of styles which 
make this little solo effective. As usual, Leidzen backs up the 
solo with a full and varied instrumental background. 

Ecstasy, Waltz, solo for Bb cornet (trumpet) or baritone 
with band accompaniment, by Leonard B. Smith. [New York: 
Carl Fischer, Inc. Full band $4.50; symphonic band $7.00; 
conductor $1.25; other parts 50c ea.] 

This composition, by one of America’s great present-day 
trumpeters, is a good show piece for the young player. It is 
well written and the melodies it contains are effective and 
melodically interesting. Its form is similar to that of a Strauss 
waltz in which are contained a series of individual waltzes 
with an introduction and coda. —Warren S. Freeman 


CHORAL MUSIC 


M. Baron, Inc., New York: 

(1) The Boidie With the Big Bass Voice, a Brooklyn 
Madrigal, by M. Baron and AI S. Stillman. TTBB, accomp’d. 
25c. I’ve ordered this one for my college glee club. It’s a 
dandy novelty number with the text written in “Brooklynese” 
all about a choral contest among the various birds. The 
“poise” (purse) was a “woim.” The music is good, too. G is 
top tenor note. Advanced high school glee clubs could 
handle this song nicely. 

(2) Prayer, by M. Baron and L. Untermeyer. TTBB, 
accomp’d. 20c. For college level, or the very few high 
school male groups who can really get away with a high- 
class number. Has G’s and A-flat in final phrase. It is full 
and rich in choral content. Accompaniment adds effective 
support to the song. —George F. Strickling 


C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston: 

(1) Good Precepts, by Charles Wood. SSA, accomp’d. 
l6c. Both words and music are distinguished. Each voice 
part is individually effective besides providing interesting har- 
mony 

(2) ‘The Easter Hope, by Sten G. Halfvarson. SATB, 
piano or organ accomp’t. 16c. The hope which Easter brings 
to mankind is expressed with strength and dignity in this 
Easter carol. The music lies easily within range and there is 
fine opportunity for dynamic contrast. 

(3) Let My Soul Rise In Song, by Raymond Rhea. 
SSAATTBB, accomp’d. l6c. This invocation would make 
an excellent opening number. There is harmonic interest and, 
although in eight parts, the range of voices is good. 

(4) Oh, Vreneli, Swiss folk song, arr. by Earl Roland Lar- 
son. SATB, optional a cappella. 16c. Earl Larson has caught 
the gay spirit of this Swiss folk song in his expressive setting. 
It is simply and effectively done within easy range of the aver- 
age choir, and should fill a long-felt need for variety on the 
spring program. 

(5) Drill, Ye Tarriers, Drill, railroad work song, adapted 
and arr. by Gladys Pitcher. SSA, a cappella. 18c. This rail- 
road work song is full of interest and dramatic power. 
Arranged for girls’ voices, it could prove very effective as 
accompaniment for a modern dance group depicting railroad 
workers in the Pacific Northwest. 

(6) On a Nankin Plate, by George Frederick McKay. 
SSAA, accomp’d. 1l6c. An excellent number for encore pur- 
poses; rhythms are interesting and harmony is colorful. 

Elkan-Vogel Co. Inc., Philadelphia: 

(1) To the World of Men, by Arnold Cornellisen. TTBB, 
accomp’d. 18c. An unusually fine number especially suited 
for range of college men. 

(2) Ave Maria, by William R. Smith. SSAA (alto solo and 
SSA chorus) a cappella. 15c. An antiphonal three-part chorus 
is used as background for an alto solo. It is an unusual and 
effective treatment especially suited to the Latin text. 

—Mathilda Heck 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York: 

(1) White Ships of Rehoboam, by Jacques Wolfe. SATB, 
bass solo, accomp’d. 18c. A beautiful setting suitable for 
use by a group which has ability to do dissonances and un- 
usual harmonies. Only the most superior groups should at- 
tempt this unusual song. 

(2) Lead On, O King Eternal, by Carl Mueller. SATB, 
tenor or soprano solo, a cappella. 16c. More suitable for 
the church than the school choir. It is better for adult 
choirs, especially because of the very low ranges used in the 
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alto. An effective arrangement for the church service. 


(3) The Pines of Home, by Morten Luvaas. SATB, a 
cappella. 15c. A beautiful setting of a lovely poem. Here 
is an unusual blend of text and melody with a singable har- 
monic background. The dynamic effects are unlimited and 
a choir with average ability will enjoy this moving composi- 
tion. —Joseph A. Leeder 

The H. W. Gray Co., New York: 

(1) The Healing Leaves, by L. Clinton Eley. SATB, 
organ accomp’t. l6c. Most unusual and full of rare charm, 
this number begins with the line from the Benedicite, “O all 
ye green things, etc.” That which follows is beautiful and 
different. 

(2) Benedictus, Es Domine, arr. by William S. Nagle. 
SATB, organ accomp’t. l6c. A good setting, moving along 
briskly and in interesting fashion. The ordinary church choir 
will have no difficulty with this. —Bess L. Hyde 

Leeds Music Corporation, New York: 

(1) We’ve Come from the City, by Herbert Haufrecht. 
SATB, a cappella. 25c. (Band accompaniment available.) 
This number is well worth your careful examination. It is 
unusual to have a band accompaniment available for a vocal 
group. Since the complete edition was not available for the 
review, all that can be said is that this number deserves your 
attention. 

(2) Now is the Hour (special graduation day edition), by 
Kaihan, Scott, Stewart, arr. by Darby. Unison (SSATTBB), 
accomp’d. 18c. Arranged to use the graduating class in a 
unison song accompanied by mixed voices. This is the popu- 
lar song with words suitable for graduation. If you like this 
song, you will like this arrangement. 

(3) Gué-Gué Solingaié, Creole folk lullaby, arr. by Ca- 
mille Nicherson. SATB, accomp’d. 1l6c. A fine arrangement. 
This will be a welcome addition to the lighter part of a pro- 
gram and would be most suitable for the mixed ensemble. 
The original folk flavor of the song is not lost but is sensitive- 
ly handled. 

(4) Wild Americay, arr. by Herbert Haufrecht. SAB, a 
cappella. 1l6c. A nice melody, worthy of a four-part arrange- 
ment which would be kinder to the ranges of young voices. 

(5) Put on the Whole Armor of God, by Charles F. Bryan. 
SATB, accomp’d. 18c. An anthem worthy of the church 
choir director’s attention. 

(6) Who Shall Separate Us? by Charles F. Bryan. SATB, 
a cappella. 18c. An anthem suitable for church use. It is 
well within the range of the average choir and has a dramatic 
climax. It is dignified and good musically.—Joseph A. Leeder 

Mills Music Inc., New York. 

(1) Shir Ha-Emek (Song of the Emek), melody by M. Lavri, 
arr. by A. W. Binder. SATB, accomp’d. 25c. Rapid, rhythmic, 
exciting music. Truly a song of the people and yet intimate 
and pleasurable to everyone in the chorus who sings it as well 
as to the listener. Moderately easy. 

(2) Through the Valley I Walk, by Vassily Zavadsky. SATB 
with tenor solo, piano accompt. 25c. For a large chorus with 
a good tenor soloist. Descriptive, appealing. Moderately easy. 

—Ruth Jenkin Thompson 

G. Schirmer, Inc., New York: 

(1) Indian Sleep Song, by LaVerne Peterson. SSA, ac- 
comp’d. l6c. A decidedly different type of Indian lullaby. 
Should interest any girls’ group. 

(2) Russian Picnic, Russian Folk Tune, arr. by Harvey 
Enders, adapted by Carl Deis. SA, accomp’d. 1l6c. Here’s 
the ubiquitous “Picnic” in another setting. Looks like it 
might rival “Star Dust” in variety of settings eventually. 

—George Strickling 

The B. F. Wood Music Co., Boston: 

(1) Vienna Life, by Johann Strauss, arr. by Robert W. 
Gibb. SATB, accomp’d. 18c. There would seem to be little 
demand for any continued choral rearrangements of this type; 
they were, obviously, originally conceived for another medium. 
With the wealth of original choral material available it is hard 
to justify the continued adaptation of things which are essen- 
tially non-choral in style. 

(2) The Pilot, by Edward B. Whittredge. TTBB, accomp’d. 
l6c. This number is rather too obvious musically to be par- 
ticularly interesting to contemporary groups. Its conven- 
tionality of rhythmic pattern and harmony make it somewhat 
less than desirable for present-day usage. 

(3) Two Short Anthems (Humble Hearts and The 
Heavenly Presence) by Robert W. Gibb. SATB, accomp’d. 
18c. The fact that these anthems are short and not particu- 
larly difficult will probably be of interest to many contem- 
porary directors. The second is especially abundant in false 
accents, a weakness in setting which it would seem that the 
present-day conductor should be able to avoid. 

—George Howerton 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Summer Session 1949 a June 24 to August 6 
Summer School of Church and Choral Music — August 8-20 


A Summer at Northwestern offers... 


® A wide range of courses leading to the degrees B. Mus., 
B. Mus. Ed., and M. Mus. 


© A distinguished faculty 


© Opportunities on the campus to hear lectures and concerts 
by artist members of the faculty 


© Opportunities to hear the famous summer concerts of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra at nearby Ravinia and Grant 
Park 


@ A summer resort atmosphere on the shore of Lake Michigan 





LUTKIN HALL, SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


For bulletins write to 


REGISTRAR, SCHOOL OF MUSIC, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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New march by the greatest living bandmaster. 


Vision of pioneering days when a great caravan ON GUARD 
crossed the Alleghenies. Composed for band by EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 
ly i L D 2 we ~ £ a, § R r+ ] A D Full Band $2.00 Condensed Conductor's Score $.40 
Composed for band by ELIE SIEGMEISTER Extra Ports $.20 
Full Band $3.50 Symphonic Band $5.00 
Condensed Conductor's Score $.75 Extra Parts $.30 A chorale prelude in a mood of peace and calm. 
DOXOLOGY 
Based on the wild and rhythmically intoxicating Composed for band by ERIK LEIDZEN 
chants of Afro-Cuban rituals. Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $7.50 
' A 7 T ° Yo R U BA Condensed Conductor's Score $1.00 Extra Parts $.35 


SATB Choral Arrangement $.20 
Composed for band by PEDRO SANJUAN 


Full Band $6.50 Symphonic Band $9.00 


Condensed. Conductor's Score $1.35 Extra Parts $.50 Three contrasting selections from the engaging 
“Music for Children.” 
A gay throbbing picture of circus life. SUMMER DAY SUITE 
COMEDIANS’ GA LLOP by SERGE PROKOFIEFF 


Scored for band by ERIK LEIDZEN 


by DMITRI KABALEVSKY 


Scored for band by ERIK LEIDZEN Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $7.50 
Condensed Conductor's Score $1.00 Extra Parts $.35 


Full Band $3.50 Symphonic Band $5.00 
Condensed Conductor's Score $.75 Extra Parts $.30 
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Techniques in Voice Blending 
HENRY E. EISENKRAMER 





HEN the average person, listening 

to an amateur choir, remarks that 

it sounds “good” or “not so good,” 
he is, very likely, basing his judgment on 
tone, not realizing that one of the most 
important principles of good choral tone 
is not necessarily good individual voices, 
but good voice blending. 

Almost anyone who can “carry a tune” 
can make a good contribution as a mem- 
ber of an amateur choir, if his voice is 
properly blended with the rest of the 
group. : 

Fundamentally, the secret of blending 
voices in amateur choirs is a matter of 
exact pitch, with everyone singing 
the same vowel at the same time, softly 
or lightly, with clean attacks and re- 
leases. 

Exact pitch, as I define it, will be 
achieved when everyone in the same sec- 
tion sings at exactly the same pitch at 
the same time, with not a shade of differ- 
ence among the individual voices. Making 
the singers constantly conscious of their 
individual pitches will help to produce 
this effect. 

But how, you may ask, can one make 
young people, who, perhaps, never before 
have sung in a group, constantly con- 
scious of their individual pitches? 


One way of doing it is by placing your 
section in a straight line, giving everyone 
the same vowel at the same pitch. Have 
them sing this pure vowel with absolutely 
no color, and very softly. Then, walk 
down the line, and, placing your ear close 
to each mouth, tell each singer whether 
he or she is on pitch, a shade above or 
below it. Call attention of the rest of 
the group to the different pitches of two 
voices that should be singing the same 
tone. Make them all acutely aware of 
this shade of difference. 

A good exercise that will help to de- 
velop exact pitch is to have everyone sing 
the same note (perhaps Middle C) on the 
syllable wo, prolonging the vowel o. When 
everyone in the group sings exactly the 
same pitch, you will hear a ringing sound 
in the tone. 

In addition to not “thinking” pitch, 
other reasons for losing pitch are poor 
posture, poor breath support, and not 
starting on pitch. Many amateur soloists 
are unable to hold pitch because of im- 
proper posture. This observation also 
holds true in the case of ensembles, A 
good posture is a comfortable posture, 
with spinal column straight and head 
erect. A _ stiff posture, with chest ele- 
vated and shoulders drawn back abnor- 
mally, is not a good singing posture, be- 
cause it is not a natural stance, and, to 
produce the best vocal effects, a person 
must stand in a natural position. 

When the singers stand erect, they not 
only are more likely to sing on pitch, but 
they also will look better to the audience 
and will be more alert. It also holds 
true that a lackadaisical stance produces 
a lackadaisical attitude. 

Poor breath support—the third reason 
for losing pitch—occurs when the singers 
do not use enough breath to support a 
tone. On the other hand, if the singers 
attempt to sing longer on one breath than 
they are able, they will flat. If the phrases 
are too long for them to handle, use 
~— breathing. 

ggered breathing is best accom- 


plished when each section is divided into 
four groups, with each individual in each 
group numbered one, two, three, and so 
on. The choral director then points out 
where each numbered member is to take 
a breath. This device will help overcome 
breathing difficulty on long phrases. 

For strengthening the breath support, a 
good exercise is to have the entire group 
sing the alphabet on one tone and in one 
breath. First have them sing it rapidly, 
so that everyone can be sure to get in the 
entire alphabet on one breath; then, have 
them sing it more slowly each successive 
time. 

Another good exercise for strengthing 
support is to give the entire group a 
chord to sing very softly on a neutral 
vowel. Have them start with a normal 
breath and sustain as long as possible, to 
push out all the air they can. If they 
gasp for air at the finish, they have per- 
formed the exercise correctly. If they do 
not gasp, they have not used the exercise 
to its greatest advantage. It is well to 
remember that this last device is only an 
exercise, and that long phrases should 
never be sung in this manner. 

The matter of starting on pitch—the 
fourth necessary requisite for holding 
pitch—is very much tied in with the first 
point mentioned: “thinking” pitch. Often, 
a group will slide up to its starting pitch. 
The only way I know of overcoming this 
is consistent practice. Show the singers 
how they sound, greatly exaggerated, 
when they slide up to a pitch. Sometimes, 
articulating the consonant very sharply 
will help attain the proper starting pitch. 

Assuming the entire choir has succeeded 
in singing the same pitch at the same 
time, the director’s next step is to make 
sure the entire group is singing the same 
vowel softly or lightly. Early church 
music is excellent for this purpose—first, 
because the harmony is simple; second, 


“ because the vowels in early liturgical 


music are pure ones; and third, because 
the students are not so likely to strive for 
effect, but only for clear vowels to blend 
in this kind of music. 

In order to sing the correct vowel, the 
students must be alert and think the cor- 
rect vowel all the time. The director can 
help them to think the correct vowel by 
showing them how easy it is to start sing- 
ing an “ah,” for example, and, in six or 
seven beats, to drift into an “uh.” 
will be unaware of the gradual change 
until the “uh” is immediately followed by 
the correct vowel. 

Facial expressions play a large part in 
producing the proper vowel sound. It is 
therefore important for choirs to use their 
lips and tongues properly, and even to 
exaggerate the proper lip position. It is 
quite obvious that the mouth must be open 
ere when singing “ah,” but to 
sing with the lips and jaw in the 
same outiion would give out a distorted 
tone because this position would be un- 
natural for producing the “ee” vowel. 
This should be demonstrated to the stu- 
dents. At the same time, they should be 
shown the correct lip positions for pro- 
ducing all the vowel sounds. 

Try to have your students sing a clean 
vowel at all times. By a clean vowel, I 
mean a_vowel with as little color as pos- 
sible. If the vowel is “o,” make sure it 


is “o,” and not “auh.” Having your 
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group whisper the vowel with a little tone 
will help them achieve a clear, clean 
vowel. It is good advice to tell your 
groups to “more or less speak the vowel 
lightly on a tone.” That seems to get the 
idea across to students. : : 

Another very important step in voice 
blending is to train your group to sing 
softly. Singing softly tends to make a 
natural blend, because all voices, when 
singing pianissimo, will sing at about the 
same volume, while no two amateur voices 
will sing fortissimo at the same volume. 
Another reason for training the group to 
sing softly is the fact that when an ama- 
teur sings loudly, he is likely to produce 
a strained tone which not only sounds 
bad, but which probably will be off pitch 
and also will give off a distorted vowel. 
If a group is trained not to sing con- 
stantly with full force, this usually will 
prevent individual voices from becoming 
too noticeable. 

Practicing attacks and releases should 
also be a part of the daily program along 
with vocalizing, warming up exercises and 
posture drill. 

This sounds like a huge daily program, 
and many teachers may wonder how it is 
possible to do all these things and still 
have time to teach songs. 

It may come as a surprise to leary that 
this entire program of practice can be 
accomplished in ten minutes a day aver- 
aged over an ordinary school semester. 
The writer proved this by keeping rec- 
ords of each day’s practice. From five 
to seven minutes each class day was spent 
on this program during one-third of the 
semester; from twelve to fifteen minutes 
during another third of the semester, and 
ten minutes of daily practice accomplished 
the purpose during the last third of the 


season. 
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Lyle W. Ashby has been appointed 
assistant secretary for professional re- 
lations of the National Education As- 
sociation. He was formerly associate 
director of the division of publications 
and assistant editor of the NEA Jour- 
nal. In addition to working with the 
executive secretary in the general ad- 
ministration of the association, he will 
be directly responsible in his new as- 
signment for carrying forward the work 
with NEA committees, commissions 
and departments. He also will be re- 
sponsible for studying and improving 
the professional relations of the NEA 
with all its affiliated associations. 


Elizabeth Staton Field resigned 
from the State Department of Public 
Instruction, Dover, Delaware, to be- 
come an assistant professor at the 
Willimantic State Teachers College, 
Willimantic, Connecticut. 


Samuel B, Gaumer is now editor of 
organ and octavo publications for. the 
Theodore Presser Company, Philadel- 
phia. An experienced Presser execu- 
tive, Mr. Gaumer will be responsible 
for the selection of all choral and 
organ music published by the firm and 
its affiliates, Oliver Ditson Company 
and John Church Company. 

John R. Keith is now director of 
music education in the Pomona, Cal- 
ifornia, city schools. Previously he 
was chairman of the fine arts depart- 
ment in Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege, Wayne, president of Northeast 
Nebraska Music Education Associa- 
tion, delegate at large of the Nebraska 
Music Educators Association and 
member of the state music curriculum 
committee. 
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Preferred by successful teachers —— 


Fast, Accurate, Efficient 
E.M.B. Mail Order Service 


Speed your orders through the new 
streamlined E.M.B. Mail Order Service — 


Mail Order Service is E.M.B.’s specialty. It brings to your 
door all the facilities of a completely stocked music store. 
You have unlimited choice of material; you get faster service; 
you don't stand in line. That is why thousands of successful 
music educators order all their music, equipment and supplies 


from E. M. B. 


Select effective music for all your groups 
from the best of everything published — 


E.M.B. sends the music of all publishers on approval, any- 
where in the United States. You may ask for specific titles or 
state your requirements and let E.M.B.'s experienced, well- 
qualified staff send an approval selection of suitable material. 
You examine music at your leisure, in the comfort of your own 
home. Your definite order is shipped promptly, from stock on 


hand. 


One convenient source for all 
SCHOOL MUSIC MATERIALS — 


VOCAL MUSIC 
Sacred and secular choruses, choral col- 
lections, operettas, cantatas, text books, 
literature. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


Band music, orchestra music, instrumental 
methods, studies, ‘solos, collections, in- 
strumental ensemble music, piano teach- 
ing materials. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


Strings, reeds, music stands, batons, 
band, orchestra and chorus music 
folios, filing envelopes, manuscript 
paper, music note books and tablets 
writing supplies, rhythm band an 
pre-band instruments, pitch pipes; sup- 
plies and Saae elps for every 
phase of music education. 


Send for your free copy of the E.M.B. Guide. It lists and describes 
the most successful school music and teaching material of all publishers. 


Select and order your music 
the easy, convenient E.M.B. way. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


30 E. Adams Street 


Chicago 3, Illinois 











Boston University Summer Jorm 


Intersession May 31 — July 9 


Summer Session — July 11 — August 20 


Courses in All Branches of Music and Music Education including a 


Work Shop In Music Education 


July 11 — August 19 


(with permission of the Director certain students may attend for three-week 
periods — July 11-29 or August 1-19) 


LECTURES 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


CLINICS 


Special Lecture Series 
Dean John W. BEATTIE, Northwestern; Dr. Lara HOGGARD, Choral Assistant to Fred 
Waring; Dr. Harry WILSON, Columbia; Dr. Russell MORGAN, Cleveland, and others. 
For descriptive folder write 
Professor Warren S. Freeman, Director 
811 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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Fully two months later I played 
them the third movement of Haydn’s 
Ninety-ninth Symphony in E Flat Ma- 
jor for a creative period. One other- 
wise unpromising little boy stopped 
dead and said, “That sounds like our 
bear music.” I resisted the temptation 
to tell him just how like it was. For 
my purpose, when he could identify 
mood and composer after two months, 
he knew Haydn. I hope that sometime 
he will hear it again and be curious 
enough to ask his name. 

On the day when I first took Bee- 
thoven’s Kreutzer Sonata to school, 
the children were writing to the slow 
second movement. One little boy could 
not write. He just stopped and listened, 
and I knew that I had erred in choos- 
ing anything so distracting. At last he 
said, “Isn’t that new? We haven’t had 
that before, have we?” The other chil- 
dren stopped to listen, and I said, “Yes, 
I just got it for my birthday. Do you 
like it?” Probably because it was 
teacher’s birthday present they wanted 
to hear it all. There we sat, twenty- 
five six-year-olds and their teacher who 
was supposed, at that hour, by her own 
schedule, to be teaching them to write 
neat papers. We listened for thirty 
minutes to one of Beethoven’s most 


profound works. Nobody wiggled un--: 


duly; in fact, they sat more quietly 
than they often did for a story. I shall 
always remember some of those eyes 
when I hear parts of that music. I can- 
not prove what the children heard, but 
by the evidence of their eyes I cannot 
doubt that Beethoven, himself, would 
have been flattered by their apprecia- 
tion of the beauty of his music. 

Often while the children were cutting 
paper or working with clay, one child 
would begin humming a theme and the 
others would take it up. They would 
follow just the line of that instrument 
through an entire passage. That was 
beautiful to hear. The loveliest thing 
I have ever heard any child do was 
done by a curly-headed little migrant 
boy as he played marbles on the play- 
ground. He had heard Brahms’ First 
Trio twice, to my knowledge. As he 
considered his shot he began humming 
the long, sustained central theme of the 
third movement as it is picked up by 
the cello, and carried it all the way 
through. After recess I played the 
third movement. When we came to his 
favorite passage and he said, “What 
kind of a thing makes that noise?” I 
made no apologies to Feuermann. 
Fortunately, on another album I had a 
picture of Feuermann playing his cello. 
I am not sure that I told him the name 
of the instrument. I know that I did 
not tell him the name of the man who 
was playing it. I believe, though, that 
when he hears that “noise” again he 
will visualize a big fiddle and a short 
bow. It seems a sufficient picture for 
his age. 

One day the children were dancing 
and playing to the fourth movement of 
Haydn’s Thirteenth, when one little 
girl said, “That makes me want to 
laugh,” and she did. All the children 
joined her and laughed, too. I could 
have hugged them, because that is just 
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what that fat, jolly old man has always 
done for me, and I am convinced that 
that is what he wanted to do. 


My first year gave me material for a 
long volume of such incidents, which I 
believe are musically significant. In 
thinking back over them, and weighing 
my errors and successes, I have for- 
mulated a series of “Don’ts” which I 
plan to impose on myself when I have 
an opportunity to try this experiment 
again. I am going to include them 
here, because they contain the essence 
of my method as well as the philosophy 
underlying its use. 

Don’t talk about the music. Nothing 
is more meaningless to a child than a 
story of the great deaf man with the 
white beard. Let the music tell his 
story as he intended it to, and so much 
better than you can. 

Don’t name the music and expect 
children to recall its titles. Nothing 
makes an adult listener feel more in- 
adequate than to be unable to recall a 
title when he hears familiar music. 
Actually, titles are not music; they only 
classify it. When a child likes some- 
thing so much that he wants to hear it 
again he will learn for himself the 
reason for remembering its title. 

Don’t force any child to participate 
in the creative activities of- the other 
children. Until he feels something, he 
can do nothing that is sincere and he 
will be shamed by his efforts. See that 
every child has something in his hands 
to work with and patiently wait and 
pray for the theme which will catch the 
fancy of each and start him off. Be- 
lieve me, it will come for even the dull- 
est of them. 

Try hard to remember from your 
own experience as a child just how 
intensely intimate a child’s emotions 
are. Don’t be guilty of invading his 
privacy by asking him to account to 
you for what he has seen or heard, or 
tried to express. However curious you 
may be, it is simply none of your busi- 
ness. When he tells you that he was 
being a black pony with a saddle on his 
back, please don’t act surprised. Try 
to make him feel that you knew at a 
glance that that was just what he was 
being. 

Don’t underestimate a child’s abilities 
by subjecting him to the emasculated 
arrangements of the classics which are 
appearing labelled as children’s music. 
The themes of the masters, to some 
degree, were not original with them. 
They are simply the folk music of their 
time, elaborated. Unless a child is 
hearing the real harmonies of Bach or 
Beethoven or Mozart he is not hearing 
their genius. He has a right to hear 
them, and he can if he is properly 
prepared. 

Don’t forever limit the scope of a 
child’s experience in hearing music by 
setting words to the themes from the 
classics. I know that this point is con- 
troversial and that my opinion is a 
prejudice arising from my own experi- 
ence. However, consider carefully be- 
fore you do it whether you may be 
setting up a Mickey Mouse to attract 
attention to a Michaelangelo, and 
whether it will not be Mickey who is 
remembered. There are lovely transla- 
tions of words which Brahms and 
Schubert wanted sung to some of their 
music. Children can learn them, and 
they are something to keep and love 
for life. 

Don’t be afraid to allow a child to 
feel the intensity of your own enjoy- 
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Choral Books for Every Need! 


For School 
For Church 
For Junior High 
For Senior High 
For College 


For whatever purpose, you will find a Hall & McCreary publication to 
suit your needs. See complete descriptions of the following books in 
your 1948-49 H. & M. Catalog, or send for any or all of them on ten 
days’ approval. 


CHORAL Music THROUGH THE CENTURIES 
CHORUS AND ASSEMBLY 
CHORUSES FOR GLEEMEN 
DESCANTS ON GREAT HYMNS 
LATER RENAISSANCE MOTETS 
MODERN CHORAL Hour 
PROGRAM CHORUSES 
RED BooK OF PROGRAM SONGS AND CHORUSES 
SING, GIRLS, SING! 

THE TREBLE CHOIR 
THE TREBLE ENSEMBLE 


The catalog also describes many others. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Music 


434 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 














Vocal or Instrumental 


Sturdy Foolproof 


No group too large or too small 
PROMPT SERVICE REASONABLE PRICE 


hundreds in use every user a booster 


Simple 


Tell us your needs 
PEERY PRODUCTS CO. 


Box 8156 PORTLAND 7, OREGO 
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Now on the Press! 


LORENZ’S NEW 1949 CATALOG OF OCTAVO CHORUSES 


(Revised once every seven years) 
A free copy will be sent on request. 
Three of the many unique features: 


More than 1500 sacred and 275 secular Octavo Choruses are listed numerically, 
each with a complete description of its musical and textual make-up. 





Example: 2133. The Forty-Niners. Lorenz. SATB. Adven. Americana. Fest. 
Folk. Medley. Solo: S$. Spoken Sect. 


More than 100 different Assortment Topics are listed alphabetically. An 
assortment of octavo choruses under any of these topics, from “A Cappella” and 
“Advent” through “Whistling” and “Worship” (sorry, no X, Y, or Z!) will 
be sent on approval upon request. The Assortment Topics cover every need of 
the school and church musician. 





Example: Americana. (See also Patriotic, Plantation, etc.) American history, 
traditions, and folk lore are featured in these choruses. 6 Assortments. 

Familiar Classics arranged as Octavo Choruses (sacred and secular) are listed 
alphabetically by composer and original title, with the title of the arrangement 
also given. 

Example: Liszt. Liebestraum. Nightfall. Octavos 2091, 2628, 5102, etc. 





This catalog is a “must” for every choral director! Put your name on our list 
for a free copy, to be sent at once when off the press! 


LORENZ PUBLISHING COMPANY Chicago 
501 E. 3rd St., Dayton 1, Ohio 


New York 











MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK 
$3.50 postpaid 


Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 





INDISPENSABLE TO ALL TEACHERS OF MUSIC 


THE MASTER KEY 


CHROMATIC PITCH INSTRUMENT 


13 keys A-440 


-T Tt T> 


Tl ae 
Ask your Dealer for the 
MK-1, MASTER KEY 
Chromatic Pitch Instrument 
Available in Keys of F, C, 


and E> 


HROMATIC PITCH 


WELL-KNOWN FOR 
EXCELLENT QUALITY, 
TONE AND PERFORMANCE 


Wm. Kratt Co. 
988 Johnson PI., 
Union, N. J. 





ment of the music, whether you talk 
about it or not. Watch to catch the 
eye of the little fellow who looks up 
when he hears a passage he especially 
likes, and let him know by the look you 
give him that you think it beautiful, 
too. A first-grade teacher would have 
to be horrible for her children not to 
love her. It is a powerful influence to 
be delicately handled, for by their affec- 
tion her children are prepared to like 
whatever teacher likes. I promise you, 
they will never guess how awkward 
you are if you let yourself skip and 
whirl with them when the music makes 
you feel like it, and they will love you 
and the music all the more because you 
have shared their experience with them. 


When I came to sign my second 
contract and found myself eager to do 
it, I wondered what possible justifica- 
tion an apparently normal woman could 
have for deliberately agreeing to an- 
other year of such _back-breaking, 
nerve-wracking work. I know that the 
experience I have told you about was 
my answer. To anyone who has not 


* tried such an experiment, I recommend it 


for his purely selfish pleasure. Ex- 
amine and evaluate your own aesthetic 
experience. Find just what is most 
precious to you and devise a method 
for communicating it to children, not 
on their level but your own. I promise 
you will find that it is impossible not 
to love and enjoy working with the 
dirtiest or dullest little urchin in your 
room if you have had the joy of sharing 
with him the very nicest thing you 
know. 
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string majors applying for college en- 
trance each year; therefore the colleges 
graduate fewer and fewer string teach- 
ers to do less and less string teaching, 
which will eventually return fewer and 
fewer string majors. 

The present string situation is creating 
a serious problem for many of our sym- 
phonies throughout the country. The 
symphony conductor finds it increasingly 
difficult each season to find suitable 
string replacements for vacancies occur- 
ring in his orchestra. The home com- 
munity is seldom able to supply the 
number or quality of strings needed for 
the local symphony orchestra. More 
and more each year, these organizations 
are forced to depend on what players 
they can draw from the unemployed 
musicians of the larger metropolitan 
areas. Unfortunately many of these 
transient string professionals seidom re- 
main or become an integral part of the 
community or orchestra. Their interest 
still remains in the “big city,” and the 
first offer of any kind of a job from 
there generally finds them headed 
“home” without a backward glance. 
Realizing this situation many cities are 
encouraging and fostering training or- 
chestras in their respective communities 
to try to remedy this weakness. 

With complete knowledge of the seri- 
ousness of the present string situation, 
one would assume that all string teachers 
would combine their forces 100%, leav- 
ing not a single stone unturned to rem- 
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edy this matter. Unfortunately, this is 
not so. Materials and methods of teach- 
ing strings, regardless of the amount 
published during the past twenty years, 
as well as teaching techniques, have pro- 
duced little really helpful or important 
improvements in over-all instruction. Too 
many otherwise good teachers continue 
to use antiquated methods, holding to the 
older traditional materials and proce- 


new improvements their more progres- 
sive colleagues have developed. There 
are many cases in which the beginning 
violin and viola students are kept in first 
position for well over a year, or longer. 
The vibrato is not taught or encouraged, 
bowing technique never progresses be- 
yond the simplest forms and the string 
class reverts to little more than a period 
of uninteresting routine. 

In direct contrast to the strings, our 
wind instrument methods and materials 
have enjoyed phenomenal growth and 
improvement. With very little tradition 
to hamper them, our band leaders, with 
an open-mindedness for all improve- 
ments in instruction methods, have 
steadily, year by year, cut down the time 
required to train excellent wind players 
and develop first-rate bands. Paradox- 
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ically, a considerable portion of the 
technical materials in these newly pub- 
: lished wind instrument methods are 
¢ carefully selected or borrowed from the 
» older traditional string methods, etudes 
. and exercises. Undoubtedly, this proves 
q the musical worth of this string mate- 
" rial, but for modern school string in- 
structing purposes it definitely needs re- 
arrangement, re-editing with a better 
selection of pertinent material and the 
oa elimination of all superfluous tradition 
to guide the student to a worthwhile 
performing ability in considerably less 
than the time required at present. 
It is time that the string teacher stop 
placing all the blame on the band and 
” other adverse conditions for his failure 
to develop good string students. The 
lack of consistency in teaching basic 
1- string techniques, coupled with narrow 
2S prejudices of many of the string pro- 
- fession, has long been a lamentable fact. 
z, String teachers as a whole (there are, 
d of course, many exceptions), seem to 
have been too well satisfied with their 
g own methods of instruction. The teach- 
.- ing of stringed instruments certainly has 
1e not reached any higher level than the 
ly teaching of any or all other skills and 
le techniques, from building a house, con- 
re structing a mousetrap, to painting a pic- 
n- ture or writing a We would all 
ne do well to remember that nothing has 
or been done, finally and completely right, 
re that nothing is known in its entirety, 
ns Positively and completely. Many of our 
rs string teachers and string method writers 
ed would do well to assimilate and apply 
an this simple truth. 
se This over-all picture is not a very 
e- encouraging one, but there are many 
he things that can be done to rebuild the 
ast number and quality of our strings. The 
he modern teachers’ college, with a pro- 
ym gressive string education department, 
ed could do much to build up public school 
ce. String classes, with a plan that has al- 
re ready been instigated by a number of 
yr Midwest universities. We must imme- 
ies diately re-educate the homes and com- 
munities to the true beauty and worth of 
ma good string playing by providing them 
a, with the opportunity to hear and see 
ars these instruments played, not by concert 
spe artists, but by average good performers. 
m- First, send faculty or capable student 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


HowarpD HANSON, Director 


RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 
Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 27—AUGUST 5, 1949 


FALL SESSION 
SEPTEMBER 26, 1949-——JUNE 10, 1950 
For further information address 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester 4, New York 

















Ensembles for Brass Instruments 
from the List of Recommended Materials 
published by N.S.B.O. Association 





Brass Duets — Two Trumpets (Cornets) 


Grade 
Arban-Clarke — Sixty Easy Duets I-III $ .60 
Marie — Thirty Easy Duets II 1.00 
Koenig, (Arr.) — Six Operatic Duets III-IV 1.00 
Paudert — Six Duets III-V 75 
Pietzch — Twenty-four Inst. Duets III-IV 1.25 
Trumpet Trios — Three Trumpets and Piano 
Busch — Trio Concertante Ill 1.25 
Brass Quartettes — Four Trombones (with scores) 
Pfleger-Tallmadge — Hertzengesang II-III 2.25 
Tscherepnine _- asse Ill 1.00 
Maas — Zwei Grosse Quartette IV-VI 2.50 
Dewit-Tallmadge — Diana V-VI 2.00 
Brass Quartettes — Four French Horns (with scores) 
Weber — Der Freischutz, Fantasie III 1.00 
Tscherepnine _ hasse 1.00 
uller — Wald Lied IV-V 1.50 


Brass Quintette — Two Trumpets (Cornets) E} Horn, Baritone, b.c. & Trombone b.c. 
(with score) 


Busch 


— In a Happy Mood III 1.25 


Music sent on approval. 
Ask for complete catalog of brass instrument music. 





THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., Inc. 


Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 
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Ship postpaid to 


NAME 


MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK 


Order form for your convenience 


Amount Enclosed $3.50 





STREET 


CITY AND STATE 








Mail to 
Music Educators National Conference 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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| MODERN CHORAL 
COMPOSITIONS =» 


By HARRY ROBERT WILSON 
and DOMENICO SAVINO mM 


Wh A WEW WORLD... ccs... SATB....SSA .25 
A SYMPHONY OF FLOWERS............. SSA .25 

tl ET ee ticitittinednmntiiia SSA .25 Nl 

Il FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY.......... sats 20 | 
FREEDOM AND BROTHERLY LOVE. SATB .25 

i NEAPOLITAN SERENADE .......... SATB 25 Il 
ONE GOD FOR ALL... coc ccesse. SATB .25 
PEACE OF MIND... .cc......-. SATB....SSA .20 

|| SONG OF THE CARAVAN............ese. SA .20 || 
SONG OF OLD SPAIN................... SATB 25 
THE CUCKOO AND THE CAMEL........SATB .25 

WI THE LAND 1 LOVE... ccccccccsscce sate .25 |i 
THE LITTLE BAND... ccccccees. SATB .25 

yy THE WEDDING OF A MARIONETTE. SATB .25 

WM, 0 AMERICA ccccecessessseoserenn ‘sate sil 


By HARRY ROBERT WILSON 
tlh and HUGO FREY | 


SABER DANCE -oocccccssssoooee SATB....TTBB .25 
yy WHEN GRAN'MA DANCED ) 
WN THE POLKA cooccccccccsccseeseeeSATB 25 Ill 


By WALTER REYNOLDS 
IK and DAVID WHITEHALL HI 
COME ALONG oon... ccccscsees sevuessee SATB .25 


ik By HARRY ROBERT WILSON i 
and CHARLES COOKE 
CERTINLY LORD .......ccccececssssseees SATB 20 
| GO TELL IT ON THE MOUNTAIN.....SATB .20 If 
JESUS IS A ROCK 
IN THE WEARY LAND..............SATB .20 
By HARRY ROBERT WILSON 


I 


THE LORD'S PRAYER................. SATB .20 
mi MY COUNTRY i 


(Introducing “THE LAND 1 LOVE’) 

| A MODERN AMERICAN CANTATA mn 
By HARRY ROBERT WILSON : 
and DOMENICO SAVINO 

n cath 1.0 i 


* 


SING ALONG 

ii with HARRY WILSON i 

| A song book for every modern educator ond 
choral group. Ideal for comp, church, school 

||| oF community singing. There ore many new Hl 
arrangements by Harry Wilson in association 

' with Hugo Frey. Contents include: THE LAND ' 

Wl] 4 LOE, NELLIE BLY, ERIE CANAL, ClELiTO |i 
LINDO, ALOVETTE, CHIAPENECAS, RED RIVER 
VALLEY, LONDONDERRY AIR, LITTLE LIZA | 

Heil JANE, CINDY, BIG CORRAL ond many others. Mt 


50 
Ht 


Hl 


il 


* til 


Our complete choral thematic 
catalog is yours for the asking. 


I It 


J. J. ROBBINS & SONS, Inc. 


1585 BROADWAY * NEW YORK 19. N.Y 
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| performers and string ensembles to the 
| smaller communities within reasonable 
radius of the college. Present appropri- 
ately selected music for each group of 
listeners (adults or children). Precede 
or follow each performance with simple, 
| clear-cut demonstrations of the various 
string instruments, also calling some at- 
tention to the more exciting attractions 
of each instrument, such as simple har- 
monics and double stops, pizzicato, trills, 
spiccato and staccato bowing, high and 
low notes, Encourage student enroll- 
ment in a local string class to start at 
once while interest is high. If possible, 
assist the local music director with the 
organization and instruction of his first 
string class. Much of this work could 
be done by college string majors as a 
part of the requirements in their instru- 
mental education courses. 

One word of caution here: Because 
otherwise good prospective string mate- 
rial can be discouraged by unskilled and 
ineffective teaching, under no circum- 
stances should a college student, regard- 
less of how well he may play his in- 
strument, be permitted to handle a be- 
ginning string class until he has first 
observed a semester or more of profes- 
sional string instruction and made a 
careful study of string class procedure. 
This is important! Unfortunately, today 
too many of our teacher-training insti- 
tutions permit their string majors to 
graduate without any concrete experi- 
ence with actual classroom problems and 
procedure in the methods of training 
string groups. Though they may be 
excellent performers, and can teach 
passably well privately, they become 
completely disorganized if they attempt 
to instruct more than three or four 
pupils at a time—one more reason for 
the string shortage. 

A few more suggestions follow. At 
the various national and state music 
conventions, clinics, festivals, etc., equal 
prominence with vocal and band presen- 
tations should be given string perform- 
ances, demonstrations and conferences. 
Throughout the country, all college, 
public school and private teachers should 
enter wholeheartedly into discussions, 
demonstrations and free exchange of 
new ideas and methods to accelerate the 
progress of the string student. The 
progressive teacher should be encour- 
aged to develop the most rapid (but ap- 
plicable) methods in his system of in- 
struction, formulated from his past 
teaching experience. Emphatically needed 
is a truly new, short, progressive method 
which definitely will shorten the learning 
period for stringed instruments. Music 
education departments of all colleges and 
teacher-training institutions should offer 
both graduate and undergraduate courses 
in classroom string methods and tech- 
niques, taught by experienced string class 
instructors. These courses should be so 
presented that they would be equally 
useful to all instrumental and vocal 
music majors, because a_ successful 
public school string teacher does not 
necessarily have to be a string major. 
Through the graduate courses, excellent 
instructors for string classes can be de- 
veloped from experienced vocal and band 
teachers. 

Unfortunately, many people still feel 
that if left alone, the string situation 
will eventually take care of itself. Be 
it ever remembered that conscientious 
and consistent effort on the part of all 
concerned is necessary and will always 
be necessary, to build and maintain a 





successful string program. 
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Hoffman Highlights 


In 
TREASURE ISLAND 


Grant-Schaefer 
Stevenson's immortal classic! A stirring 
operetta with tunes that are most 
“pirate-like" and peppy. Has great 
boy-appeal. Catches the imagination of 


young and old alike, -.....................-- $1.00 
WORDS AND MUSIC 
Horsewell-Lee-Wilson 


Modern, gay college life in an operetta 
of catchy, singable melodies. For a 
DIFFERENT show, this is it! Dialogue 
is so clever that it alone would make 
a sparkling play. $1.50 


TOP O’ THE WORLD 


Clark and Farr 
Looking for an operetta that can be 
made ready in four to six weeks? Select 
this proven favorite which has everything 
usually desired for high school groups 
—you'll like it. $1.50 


BITTER SWEET ANNE 


Clark and Clark 
Here's a hit! Its charming melodies are 
sure to capture your audience. Intrigue, 
conspiracy and romance make a fascin- 
ating story. See a copy before decid- 
ing. $1.50 


MAGAZINE PRINCESS 


Clark and Lee 
A real princess selling magazines and 
political intrigue make this a proven 














favorite. Easy to produce. Exciting 
modern music! $1.50 
SEND FOR APHAIS 


(BUGS) 


Clark and Lee 
Tops for easy staging and costuming. 
To add interest lay scene in your town. 
One act — full of fun, humor, romance. 
= 0 ae © GD TOD Sette $1.00 


BIG DAY 


Clark and Lee 
This ALL GIRL operetta is most unusual. 
Interest will hold audience. Get your 
girls to do a show of their own! Send 
for copy today. $1.00 





For our complete list of over FIFTY 
operettas for All levels — Send for 
our Red laminated catalog! Synopsis 
for each cleverly stated therein. 
You'll prize this as an answer to All 
operetta needs! 


Raymond A. Hoffman 


509 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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sisted mainly of news, commentaries, 
and music, with music constituting a 
large percentage of the programs—at 
times half of the daily eighteen-hour 
schedule. Drawing upon an excellent 
library of ten thousand records and 
transcriptions from all European coun- 
tries as well as the United States, 
which was supplemented by some live 
performances and occasional short 
wave relays from New York and Lon- 
don, we were able to broadcast music 
of almost all types. Every day brought 
dance music, salon music, an “Opera 
Matinee,” a thirty-minute “Popular 
Symphony Concert,” and an hour-long 
“Music of the Masters” program, as 
well as native folk music for each of 
the dozen nationalities in whose lan- 
guages we broadcast. 

For an entire week after V-E Day 
we had victory concerts. It goes with- 
out saying there was much playing of 
national anthems. There was also one 
fifteen-minute program dedicated to 
each of the principal United Nations, 
made up of its own music and an- 
nounced in its own language. But the 
high point was reached in our late eve- 
ning symphonic broadcasts. The ini- 
tial program celebrated V-E Day; the 
featured selection was naturally Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony. On _ the 
next evening we gave thanks for vic- 
tory with appropriate choral music and 
the quasi-religious César Franck sym- 
phony. Allied unity was emphasized 
in a concert of British, Russian, 
French, and United States music. (For 
obvious reasons musical references to 
China were necessarily very much lim- 
ited!) One program was dedicated to 
the memory of the soldiers and ci- 
vilians who died to make victory pos- 
sible. The series concluded with a 
profession of faith and expression of 
hope for the future—the Beethoven 
Ninth Symphony. 

One of the important objectives of 
the United States information control 
operation was the re-education of the 
Germans about the United Nations as 
a group, and the United States in par- 
ticular. The Nazis had often claimed 
that the United States was musically 
decadent. We decided to refute this 
charge by playing for the Germans 
some of our own music, as well as 
recordings by American orchestras and 
soloists of works by composers from 
all countries. An interesting example 
of such a series was the daily forty- 
five minute broadcast, “Music from the 
New World,” which featured both 
popular and serious music by North 
and South American composers. In- 
troduced by “On the Trail” from 
Grofé’s Grand Canyon Suite, but with 
the “Call for Philip Morris” replaced 
by our German announcer’s “Musik 
der Neuen Welt,” this series covered 
the gamut of American music from 
cowboy songs and boogie-woogie to 
compositions by men like Howard 
Hanson, Roy Harris, Samuel Barber, 
Heitor Villa-Lobos, and Carlos Chavez. 
_Another of the propaganda objec- 
tives toward which musical programs 
contributed was the elimination of 
Nazi ideologies such as anti-Semitism 
and opposition to Christianity. Here 
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Dr. Frank Simon chooses REYNOLDS 






Any discriminating cornetist owes it to himself to play on the finest instru- 
ment made. 

My Reynolds Silver Bell cornet meets the most exacting demands and possesses 
refinements not found in any other cornet I have ever played. 


I am truly delighted with it. 
Sraal Santa 


co., INC. 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


F. A. REYNOLDS 
2845 PROSPECT AVENUE e 
Division of Scherl & Roth, Inc. 
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at the Baltimore-Davenport Conferences 


.....a@WMust .. SEE! 


Metronoma 
the NEW LOOK in Time Teaching 


Scientifically designed . . electronic pre- 
cision . . tone and volume control . . syn- 
chronized FLASH BEAT .. Metronoma.. 
the Sight-and-Sound metronome . . ticks 
off perfect time beats for whatever tempo 
is chosen on the easy-to-operate selector 
. » the choice of Teacher . . School . . Stu- 
dent.... 





MP75 (Pat App.) 


METRONOMA is available at good music stores everywhere 
a Product of Crystal Research Laboratories — Hartford, Conn. 
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FROM THE MASTERS 


A Series of Great Choral Melodies 
Newly arranged for Mixed Voices 


by 
BRUNO REIBOLD 


and 


PETER W. DYKEMA 


659 RUSTIC HOLIDAY (Humoresque) P. 1. Tchaikovsky .18 


660 JUBILATION WALTZ 
(From Hansel and Gretel) 
661 KING'S PRAYER (From Lohengrin) 
662 TO-MORROW (Morgen) 
663 A SONG OF PRAISE (A I'Eglise) 
664 FROLICS OF THE LABORERS 
(From A Midsummer-Night’s Dream) 
665 BRIDAL SONG 
(From “The Rustic Wedding” Symphony) 
666 VLTAVA (The River Moldau) 


Engelbert Humperdinck .18 
Richard Wagner .18 
Richard Strauss .18 

Gabriel Pierné .15 


F. Mendelssobn-Bartholdy 18 


Carl Goldmark .15 
B. Smetana .18 


mee * ie and complete catalog of 
ID OCTAVO SERIES 
wae on request 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


24 Brookline Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 











MILLIKIN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of 


THE JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


Decatur, Illinois 
W. St. Clare Minturn, Director 
Walter Emch, Chairman Graduate Division 


SUMMER SESSION—June 13—August 5, 1949 
FALL SESSION—Sept. 8-14——June 5, 1950 
Member of the National Association of 
Schools of Music 
COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC LEADING TO THE DEGREES OF 


BACHELOR OF MUSIC, BACHELOR OF MUSIC EDUCATION, MASTER OF 
MUSIC AND MASTER OF MUSIC EDUCATION. 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Catalog sent free upon request 
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TRY OUR SERVICE AND PRICES —- 


then you will be a regular customer. Orders filled same day received. 
We pay postage on music. Ask about our rental plan. 

SPECIAL PRICES on new and reconditioned instruments. Blessing, Buescher. 
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we proceeded on the assumption that 
many of our German listeners knew 
and appreciated the musical value of 
masterpieces by composers like Men- 
delssohn, as well as the great hymns 
of the Christian church. We also took 
advantage of the emotional associa- 
tions which this music had for our 
older listeners. And so we played 
music by Jewish composers in many 
places on our schedule, and included 
such hymns as Ein’ Feste Burg on our 
religious programs. Incidentally, in 


planning these broadcasts, we were. 


guided by a little book listing Jewish 
musicians which the Germans had 
used—but for a different purpose of 
course—in their scheduling, and also 
by the red Judisch which they had 
written on some of the sheet music in 
our music library. 

Our major program for German 
listeners, broadcast each evening from 
eight to nine by Radio Luxembourg 
and the American network in Ger- 
many, included a fifteen-minute inter- 
lude of music by composers and per- 
formers not heard under the Nazi re- 
gime. Here we featured banned com- 
posers and exiled performers, as well 
as contemporary American, French, 
Russian, and British compositions 
which had not been played in Nazi 
Germany. Our policy on these pro- 
grams was to broadcast the music 
without any comment other than iden- 
tification of title, composer, and per- 
former; we felt that a good perform- 
ance of a Mendelssohn scherzo con- 
ducted by Toscanini in itself would 
arraign the Nazi musical policy. 

On the whole we were free to play 
any music we chose, but there were a 
few prohibitions, some of them rea- 
sonable, others open to question. At 
first we could not broadcast records by 
German and Austrian artists; thus a 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra record- 
ing of such an innocuous piece as 
Tschaikowsky’s Pique Dame Overture 
could not be used even though no 
mention of performers were made. 
Later we were allowed to play such 
records if the artists were not identi- 
fied. Records by singers suspected of 
Nazi association or collaboration were 
banned entirely because a vocalist is 
more easily identified than an instru- 
mental soloist. However, we were 
cautious with pianists and violinists, 
too. Actually it was exceedingly diffi- 
cult to know which artists had been 
collaborators and which had not; in- 
formation from different sources varied 
on this point. 

Very few compositions and com- 
posers were absolutely prohibited. As 
would be expected, all German military 
marches and Nazi party songs were 
forbidden. Only three composers were 
entirely banned from our airwaves: 
Wagner, R. Strauss, and—strange as it 
may seem—Lehar. Later even these 
prohibitions were removed, although 
music by these men still was marked 
“handle with care.’ 

What was the theory behind these 
prohibitions? Principally that broad- 
casts involving composers, selections, 
and performers closely associated with 
Naziism would recall to our listeners 
ideas and events which we want 
them to forget. Supporters of the re- 
strictive policy argued that the situa- 
tion in Germany was quite different 
from that in America where Wagner 
and Strauss were primarily great com- 
posers and not real or imagin 
sources of Nazi ideology. Opponents 
said that in following this policy we 
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were utilizing Nazi techniques to fight 
Naziism, All these proscriptions were 
laid down for us by higher authorities; 
most of us disliked the restrictions in- 
tensely and were glad when they were 
removed. However, we agreed that 
it was bad programming to play Sieg- 
fried’s Funeral March on _ Hitler's 
birthday, regardless of what the direc- 
tives stated. No one had to tell us 
not to broadcast the Horst Wessel 
Song. And we could easily see policy 
reasons for omitting the 1812 Over- 
ture which celebrated the victory of 
one of our allies over another—from a 
program of United Nations music ded- 
icated to France on Bastille Day! 


Surely victory would have been ours 
if we had had no psychological warfare 
division; nevertheless propaganda has 
been accepted as an important part of 
20th Century total war. And just as 
surely music has established itself as 
an effective propaganda medium. Dur- 
ing the war it was an instrument of 
psychological warfare. Since the sur- 
render it has been regularly used in 
our re-education program for Germany. 
In the future music can contribute not 
only to the reorientation of dur de- 
feated enemies, but also to the main- 
tenance of good cultural relations with 
all countries. 
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reasonable limits, that most of the relia- 
ble psychological tests do increase our 
predictability. Anything that will serve 
to increase our predictability would ap- 
pear to give man a more intelligent con- 
trol over himself and his environment.‘ 


In many colleges it has appeared to be 
customary in the past to screen out, 
through entrance tests, various freshmen 
who were deemed unfit to do work on 
that level. It is refreshing to note a 
growing tendency to accept most prospec- 
tive freshmen with the idea of regarding 
the first semester as an orientation period 
during which it is hoped the student will 
become more aware of his interests, 
aptitudes and abilities. It is to be ex- 
pected that, in some cases, changed 
goals will be the result of an improved 
evaluation of himself by the student. 
If, at the end of the first semester or 
the first year, the student withdraws 
from college, it might well be hoped 
that the orientation period has made a 
substantial contribution to the student’s 
personal adjustment and future choices. 
The whole program rests upon our re- 
gard of the student as a partner in 
shaping his own future. 

It is rather unfortunate that the 
selective rather than the placement fea- 
tures of freshman testing have been 
emphasized in so many instances. This 
may be due to the fact that many col- 
lege testing programs were established 
during the lush years prior to 1929 
when there was an abundance of stu- 
dents for every college. But there has 
not always been abundance, and most, 
if not all, colleges will find it necessary 





‘Some psychologists in industry use what is 
called the “selection ratio.” In general, it 
may be said that industrialists tend to measure 

success of their testing programs by 
average results rather than by individual 
cases, 
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to relax entrance requirements when 
the present flood of students com- 
mences to dwindle. This will be neces- 
sary because most institutions of higher 
learning have expanded their faculties, 
buildings and equipment during the 
postwar years, and to hold to this ex- 
pansion level a constant flow of new 
students must be maintained. If the 
economic trend is such that educational 
retrenchment becomes inevitable it will 
still remain a matter of utmost impor- 
tance to emphasize the placement fea- 
tures of the guidance program. When 
there are fewer students with whom to 
work it becomes more necessary than 
ever to reduce mortality rates and to 
place students in the courses for which 
they are best fitted. 

The reader should not assume that it 
is being suggested that the colleges are 
obligated to educate anyone healthy 
enough to walk into the admissions 
office. However, it seems as if the 
prospective student has more coming 
to him than simply a curt notice of 
refusal. The impression that the ad- 
missions and guidance personnel make 
upon thg applicant is of vital impor- 
tance to the school and to the guidance 
program. The initial contact with the 
student should be one of courtesy, 
sympathy, and understanding. He 
should be made to feel that the admis- 
sions and guidance personnel respect 
the integrity of his personality. If the 
initial interview, tests, etc., do not ap- 
pear to justify his admission into the 
school he should be told so at once. 
The applicant should be given an un- 
derstanding of the fact that he per- 
sonally would not profit from an educa- 
tional milieu in which he would prob- 
ably fail. Such a task should not be 
regarded as routine or easy. It should 
be done privately, sincerely and 
thoroughly. The guidance counsellor 
can often do much more. If the test 
battery is broad enough in its aims, 
significant data is frequently uncovered 
which exposes interests and abilities in 
fields other than music performance, 
composition or teaching. So it is that 
often the rejected applicant leaves the 
admissions-guidance office with a feel- 
ing of triumph rather than frustration. 
In such cases, the guidance program 
has served the best interests of the 
student and the school.° 

Now, what about the student who is 
accepted by the institution? It becomes 
the job of admissions and guidance 
working together to place the student 
in the music curriculum which best 
meets his needs, capacities, abilities, 
and interests. Once the student is en- 
rolled it becomes the function of the 
guidance director to make available all 
of the services of his office until that 
student withdraws or is graduated from 
school. In this sense, guidance is a 





SWith the increase of competent guidance 
practices and personnel in the secondary 
schools, counselling of this type will likely 
become less frequent in the college admissions 
office. During the past year Jordan Con- 
servatory has, as a public service feature, 
endeavored to set up vocational music con- 
ferences throughout Indiana in cooperation 
with the high school music departments in 
an effort to focus attention upon the ne 
for “grass-roots” guidance. The one held 
at South Bend last year is an example. One 
hundred twenty-five students took a three-hour 
battery of tests, starting at nine o'clock, 
had auditions before artist members of 
Jordan’s faculty, and finished with private 
conferences in the afternoon. High school 
musical guidance is expanding at such a 
rate throughout the state that the Conserv- 
atory administration does not feel it necessary 
to continue this service beyond April 1949. 
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continuous process. The initial place- 
ment may be a correct one as of t 
date. Occasionally the student who en- 
ters as a performance major may ac- 
quire an intense interest in teaching 
through exposure to the new environ- 
ment, but he needs a thorough review 
before changing his major. There are 
also many other aspects of the guidance 
program which lie outside the scope of 
the present article, such as counselling 
on personal problems, like marriage, 
etc. The purpose, first and foremost, 
is to serve students. The school that 
serves students will continue to have 
students to serve. 





The Community 
Studies Its Needs 


EDITH M. KELLER 





SMALL GROUP of Ohio men had a 

vision in the mid 1930’s. They were 

interested in developing a recreation 
program in their respective communities. 
Their philosophy was based upon the fact 
that recreation in the true sense of the 
word is re-creation and that it plays a 
very important part in the physical, 
mental, and emotional life of the indi- 
vidual and the community in which he 
lives. They realized the importance of 
creative leadership in the development of 
a well-rounded program of recreation ac- 
tivities and the necessity for adequate 
training for it, 

They made a small beginning in 1935 
and 1936 by holding sessions at p 
Wildwood near Columbus, and in 1937 at 
Otterbein College, Westerville. In the 
fall of 1944 several young ministers, rep- 
resentatives of farm and business organi- 
zations, and lay farmers from six coun- 
ties in northeastern Ohio, organized a 
Community Institute. Paul Fall, Presi- 
dent of Hiram College, became interested 
and offered the facilities of the College 
for the first institute, which was held in 
the spring of 1945. This resulted in the 
organization of the first Ohio Recreation 
Workshop. The following two years it 
was held at the U. S. Government Ar- 
senal at Ravenna and in the spring of 
1948 at Cuyahoga Falls. The organiza- 
tion, which meets annually, is now known 
as the Buckeye Recreation Workshop and 
includes Ohio and several neighboring 
states. The president is the Reverend 
George Van Wingerden of Cortland, 
Ohio. There is a well-organized steering 
committee of seven or eight representa- 
tives and a staff of twelve or more ex- 
perts in various phases of recreation. 

The registration was limited at first to 
fifty and increased later to seventy-five, 
in addition to the staff of resource people. 
(The idea is to have as much personal 
contact as possible.) It is hoped that 
similar programs will develop in other 
areas of the state to take care of further 
interest. 

The workshop is a week in length. 
The training in leadership emphasizes the 
basic philosophy of play. Practical work 
is provided in group singing, song leader- 
ship, folk games and dances (both Amer- 
ican and European), the crafts (including 
work in leather, plastics, wood, metal, 
ceramics, puppetry, linoleum and block 
Printing), musical and non-musical 
games, party planning, the making of 
games and puzzles, and so forth. The 
daily schedule provides opportunity for 
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each person to follow interests in several 
areas. An occasional evening session is 
devoted to spontaneous programs and 
stunts which have shown amazing origi- 
nality and resourcefulness. 

Six states are now carrying on such 
training programs. For further informa- 
tion contact the following: Ohio—R. 
Bruce Tom, Rural Sociologist, Ohio 
State University, Columbus; Indiana— 
F, L. McReynolds, Purdue University, 
Lafayette; Illinois—E. Riegner, 
University of Illinois, Urbana; lowa— 

H. Stacy, College of Agriculture, 
Ames; Minnesota—Howard Tanner, 
Craftsman, Waupun, Wisconsin; Wis- 
consin—Arthur Wiledon, Rural Soci- 
ologist, University of Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison, 

* 


Max B. Marks, vice-president of the 
Edward B. Marks Music Corporation, 
and brother of the late Edward B. 
Marks, founder of the firm, died sud- 
denly January 6 at his New York 


City home. He would have been 
seventy-five years old on February 22. 
For nearly fifty-five years he had han- 
dled financial, contractual and person- 
nel matters for the firm, Max Marks 
was considered one of the leading au- 
thorities on musical copyrights in the 
country. Throughout his career, he 
had dealt with most of the well-known 
songwriters as well as _ practically 
every music dealer in the world. 


‘William Arms Fisher, noted music 
editor and former vice-president of the 
Oliver Ditson Company, died Decem- 
ber 18 in Brookline, Massachusetts, 
where he had resided for many years. 
He was eighty-seven. Thousands 
knew Mr. Fisher through his poetic 
setting, “Goin’ Home” to the melody 
of Dvorak’s Largo from the New 
World Symphony. He had held the 
office of president in the - Music 
Teachers National Association and the 
Music Publishers’ Association of the 
United States. 
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Applied Music 
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Music Appreciation in 
Secondary Schools 


For information address: 


Chairman, School of Music 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL 
WISCONSIN MUSIC 
CLINIC 
July 5-August 14 
All-State Band and Band Directors Con- 

ference, July 26-August 14 
All-State Orchestra, July 26-August 14 


All-State Chorus and Choral Directors Con- 
ference, July 5-July 24 


For Music Clinic bulletin, write: 
Music Clinic 
Music Hall, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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Do You Have the Ansners? 





F OR many years the headquarters office of the Music Educators National Conference has 
served as an information bureau and a medium of contact between inquirers and those who 
can supply the requested aids. This department in the Journal serves as an auxiliary to the MENC 
information service, and the questions printed here illustrate the varied types of inquiries received. 
All have been answered by mail with the help of MENC officers, committee chairmen, and others, 
Readers are invited to send their own answers to the headquarters office. Copies of letters re- 
ceived will be forwarded to the inquirers concerned, and answers of especial interest will be pub- 
lished in the Journal. Obviously, the purpose of this department is not to publish routine ques- 
tions, but rather queries touching on subjects concerning which data, suggestions, or opinions 
from readers may serve to augment the information files, and enhance the service rendered through 
the Conference to the original inquirers and other interested persons. 


MUSIC AS A CAREER 
Group of graduate students, under 
my supervision, are studying 
certain problems in the adminis- 

tration and supervision of the school 
music program. Several high school 
superintendents and principals are 
members of the group, In our dis- 
cussions, these men have repeatedly 
called attention to the need for factual 
evidence to be used in the advising of 
high school students who aspire to- 
ward some sort of a professional career 
in music. In doing a realistic job of 
advising such students we need infor- 
mation about employment and wages 
of professional musicians; where the 
greatest opportunity lies in profession- 
al music at the present time; salaries 
for teachers, and the like. In short, 
all kinds of evidence that might be 
useful in helping the young person 
see the present music scene as it 
actually exists. I wonder whether 
any recent statistics are available on 
these or related questions? Has the 
Conference sponsored any research 
recently on such matters? If not, do 
you know of any other organization 
that might keep records which would 
throw light on the problem? I realize 
the question is a large order. Obvi- 
ously, the complete answer will not 
be forthcoming from any one source. 
However, by gleaning a bit here and 
there we may arrive at a composite 
which will serve both teachers and 
administrators.—E. E. M. 

William R. Sur, Chairman of the 
MENC Research Council, in ‘answer- 
ing this inquiry, said in part: 

We do need factual information to 
be used in the advising of both high 
school and college students who aspire* 
to some sort of a professional career 
in music. The Research Council is 
aware of this need and has just 
initiated a guidance project under the 
direction of Thurber Madison, School 
of Music, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. Mr. Madison, who is National 
chairman of the MENC Student Mem- 
bership and Student Activities project, 
plans, first, to develop a manuscript on 
School Music As A Career. He has 
been asked to follow that with other 
manuscripts containing information 
about employment, wages, etc., in 
other fields of music. The need for 
this material is great. 

The following list of references is 
not complete, but might be helpful to 
those responsible for guidance work: 


Music As A Profession, Howard Taubman, 
Charles Scribners Sons, New York City, 1939. 

Guidance Leaflet, No. 17, Music, Office of 
Education, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1934. 

Occupations in Music, National Occupational 
Conference, 551 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
1938. 

Occupations in Music, Occupational Index, 
Inc., New York University, Washington Square 
East, New York City, 1941. 


More Than A Pitch Pipe, Ennis Davis, C. C, 
Birchard & Co., Boston. 

School Music As A Career, Research Bulletin 
88, and Music As A Career, Research Bulletin 7, 
Institute for Research, 537 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 

Vocational Monograph 22, Quarrie Reference 
Library, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, 1938. 

Theses, to be secured on inter-library loans. 


The following references are taken 
from Bibliography of Research Studies 
in Music Education, 1932-44. William 
S. Larson has just completed a revised 
edition to be available from MENC 
in the near future. . 


Northwestern University, School of Music, 
Evanston, Ill: Magnusson, Alice. ‘The 
School Music Teacher As_ Counselor to 
Musical Children.” 1937; Sanderson, Ernst S, 
“Music As A Career.” 1942; Zopf, Arnold. 
“Music and Guidance.” 1939. 

Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music, 
Indianapolis, Ind.: Mier, Lois. “The Value 
of Vocational Guidance in Music in Public 
Schools and Practical Information Concerning 
Various Musical Vocations.” 1940. 

University of Iowa, Iowa City: Williams, 
Harold. “Musical Guidance of Young Chil- 
dren.” 1933. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

® College of Music 
Offering complete courses in Piano, Voice, Organ, 
Violin, Cello, Brass, Woodwinds, and Percussion in- 
struments, Public School Music, Composition, Church 
Music, Musicology. Chorus, Glee Club, Orchestra, Band. 
Faculty includes members of Boston Symphony. Bache- 
lor’s and Master’s Degrees in all musical subjects. 
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University of Rggencty. ‘on the Capur- 
so, Alexander. “Re Guidance 
Program of the 8.3. of Music, 
University of Kentucky.” 1938, 

Wayne University, Detroit, Mich.: Baker, 
Harry; Leland, Bernice, and Smith, Fowler. 
“Discovering Talent in Music.” 1933. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln: Weber, 
Elmer. “The Status of the Position of Music 
Supervisor; Characteristics of Personnel Em- 
ployed for this Position.” 1933. 


University of Cincinnati, Teachers College, 
Cincinnati: Stokes, Charles. “Methods of 
Guidance in Instrumental Music.” 1939. 


North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton: Hayes, Kenneth. “Guidance Factors 
in the Selection of Students for the Study 
of Instrumental Music in the Public Schools 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma.” 


State College of Washington, Pullman: 
Glasgow, Raymond B. “The Vocational As- 
pects of the Music Profession.” 

Such works as the Music Education 
Source Book, pubished by the MENC, 
of course give a complete picture of 
music education. “Outline of a Pro- 
gram for Music Education” found in 
the 1939-1940 MENC Yearbook, page 
132, should prove of particular value in 
the guidance of school administrators 
in the matter of interesting them in a 
complete and well-balanced program 
of school music. 


A copy of this letter, together with 
your letter, is being sent to the Con- 
ference office in Chicago, with the 
request that it be included in the “Do 
You Have the Answers?” column of 
the JourNAL. It may be that readers 
will have further suggestions for you. 


Teaching “Monotones.” Could you 
outline for me a method of approach 
in teaching singing to children who 
are monotones vocally? Why, in your 
opinion, would a child with fair pitch 
discrimination and ability to match 
tones be unable to sing?—K. H. 


[Few children are real monotones, 
or, as we call them in our schools, 
“off-pitch” singers. There are many 
factors that contribute to monotonism. 
Several years ago we started an ex- 
periment which we feel has paid divi- 
dends. In the kindergarten, for the 
first six weeks’ period, the teacher 
sings to the children but does not ask 
them to sing. The music time is spent 
in rhythms. We have found that this 
overcomes many inhibitions; and 
when the singing program is started, 
many more children are able to sing 
or at least match tones than there 
were when we started singing at the 
opening of school. Take this experi- 
ment for what it is worth. You know 
all the many factors that enter into 
inability to sing without my enumerat- 
ing them; but I will mention a few 
that I feel are important: timidity, 
short span of attention, and having 
heard little or no music at home. 


As to why children who can match 
tones are unable to sing, I feel that 
they must sing the same motive or 
phrase over and over many times be- 
fore they are able to follow a tonal 
progression. They lack tonal direc- 
tion and usually in a few hearings are 
mot able to grasp the movement of 
the melody. We have had great suc- 
cess in eliminating monotones in our 
schools because of the very thorough 
and careful work done by our kinder- 
Garten and first-grade teachers. The 
teachers use many calling games, sing- 
ing motives, having the children pick 
out certain calls on the piano or xylo- 
Phones, trying to give them an idea 
of tonal direction by having the child 
move his hand up and down, etc. We 
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ENSEMBLE 

>. Se | eR ee eee Dante Fiorillo ! 50 
ER Seren eee ee ee! Dante Fiorillo 1.50 

Flute, Oboe, (or Clar. in Bb) 

Clarinet in Bb and Bassoon 
Summer Music (I! & II!) ...Dante Fiorillo 1.50 

Two Trumnets, Trombone, (or Horn in F) 
and Trombone 



































BAND 

Cr do (III) Dante Fiorillo 
Full Band, $3.00, Symphonic Band, $4.50 

Chorale March (Processional) (I!) Dante Fiorillo 
Full Band, $2.75, Symphonic Band, $4.00 

South American Holiday (IV) Dante Fiorillo 
Full Band, $4.50, Symphonic Band, $6.00 

United Nations Anthem (I!) Joseph Welsh 
Full Band, $1.00, Symphonic Band, $1.25 

The Circus (VI) Eric Greenwood 
Full Band. $6.00, Symphonic Band, $7.50 

American Rhapsody (V1!) Eric Greenwood 
Full Band, $6.00, Symphonic Band, $7.50 

Overture (V) Andrea Rolland 
Full Band, $5.00, Symphonic Band, $6.50 

Fantasia (IV) Andrea Rolland 





Full Band, $4.50, Symphonic Band, $6.00 
Send for our thematic catalogue and folders 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING INSTITUTE CORP. 


200 Bleecker St. New York 12, N. Y. 





THE JULIUS HARTT SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


OF THE JULIUS HARTT MUSICAL FOUNDATION 


Moshe Paranov, Director 





1949 SUMMER SESSION 


Elmer M. Hintz, Director 


June 27-August 6 .. . Classes—Workshops—Private Instruction 


GUEST TEACHER WORKSHOPS 


WALTER BEELER, BAND 
Ithaca College 


KENNETH N. WESTERMAN, VOICE 
Author of ‘“‘The Emergent Voice”’ 


GEORGE BORNOFF, STRINGS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 





Courses leading to Bachelor of Music and Master of Music Degrees in Music 
Education, Applied Music, Theory, Composition, History, Opera. 


Accredited by Connecticut Department of Education 
Associate Member, National Association of Schools of Music 


Address the Summer Session Director 


187 BROAD STREET HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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MINNESOTA SUMMER SESSION 


Courses in All Branches of Music and Music Education 


First Term: June 13—July 22, 1949 
Second Term: July 25—August 27, 1949 


Enjoy weekly music concerts while obtaining credits in music leading toward 
state certification. Graduate as well as undergraduate courses in music theory, 
history, composition, band organization, vocal and instrumental methods; 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra members teach all orchestra and band 
instruments. Artist teachers also teach piano, voice and organ. 


Bulletins of the Summer Session may be obtained from the Dean of Summer Session, 912 
Administration Building, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


— American Folk Songs — 


In New, Practical and Highly Imaginative 
Versions 


Arranged by 
CHARLES F. BRYAN 
Charlottown (American Folk Song) 
S.S.A. (No. 7993) 
S.A.T.B. (No. 8136) 


The Promised Land (White Spiritual) 
S.S.A. (No. 7994) 


S.A.T.B. (No. 8134)~.... 


I Have a Mother in the Heavens (White Spiritual) 
S.S.A. (No. 7995) 


S.A.T.B. (No. 8135) 


Old Shoe-Boots and Leggin’s (Southern Folk Song) 
S.S.A. (No. 8426) 


See Me Cross the Water (Southern Folk Song) 
S.A.T.B. (No. 8427) 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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might say that the most important 
phase of the work is the constant 
attention that the off-pitch child must 
have. 

The following are articles in both 
the Music Educators National Con- 
ference Yearbooks and Journals. I 
doubt if they give you any added 
knowledge, but they are interesting 
and some of them quite instructive. 
I have gone over both the Music Edu- 
cators Journal and the Educational 
Music Magazine for the past fifteen 
years and have found only the articles 
I am listing. 


MENC Yearbooks: 
Pertinent ee in Monotone Correction, 
by Delinda re 1940, p. 368. 
The pV, oO! sprtenee, by Katherine 
Davis Detmold, 1937, p. 2 

A Study of Monotones, = “Jacobs and 
McDavid, 1936, p. 285. 

A he of Monotones, by Wolner, 1936, 


Music Educators Journal: 
Song Making by Non-Singers, by Lela 
Mason, Nov.-Dec., 19 
A saat of Study in Music, Grades 1-2-3, 
Sept., 6. 
mteeaant Music Magazine: 
An Experiment with Monotones, by E. E, 
Blind, March-April, 1939. 
Monotones, by Zerline Metzger, Sept.-Oct., 
1937. 

There is also an article in the Music 
Education Curriculum Committee Re- 
port for 1945 in which you may be 
interested. It is entitled “Pre-School, 
Nursery School, and Play School” (p. 
19). This is a committee report from 
the St. Louis meeting of the Music 
Educators National Conference.—G. 


V. W.) 


Who Wants to Go to Honolulu? 
“It occurs to me that you may know 
of someone planning a trip to the 
Islands around May 13-14 who would 
adjudicate for us at a standard fee. 
Hawaii is lovely at that time of the 
year. The flowers are all in bloom 
and the climate is delightful. ... We 
could not pay transportation costs and 
hotel bills, etc., but we could afford 
paying a substantial sum for adjudica- 
tion services for two days. We are 
interested in the services of either a 
vocal or instrumental specialist or 
both.”—Emma Lue Drake, President, 
Hawaii Music Educators Association, 
2663 A Terrace Drive, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Theodore Presser Co. will move its 
executive offices and warehouse stocks 
from Philadelphia to Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
in July. Approximately three hundred 
employees of the company will be 
transferred in this move. The Presser 


‘ company has been located in Phila- 


delphia since shortly after 1883, when 
Theodore Presser established the 
Etude Music Magazine. In 1930 the 
company purchased the John Church 
Company, and in 1931 the Oliver 
Ditson Company. Nine years before 
Mr. Presser died in 1925 he estab- 
lished the Presser Foundation, which 
since has administered the various 
philanthropies established by him. The 
foremost of these are: (1) The Presser 
Home for Retired Music Teachers, in 
Germantown, Pa., providing for sixty- 
five persons who, by reason of long 
service to music education, have en- 
titled them to retirement there. (2) 
A scholarship department granting to 
colleges and universities funds which 
have enabled over 7,500 young men 
and women to obtain the training nec- 
essary to carry them on to musical 
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careers. (3) Grants for music build- 
ings, known as “Presser Hall,” now 
established at ten colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States. (4) 
A relief department for musicians and 
music teachers, which is international 
in scope. This department has helped 
thousands of musicians in need. (5) 
Activity in the general promotion of 
music education in America. 

New Composition Award. The 
music department of Pennsylvania 
College for Women, Pittsburgh, has 
announced an award of $1,000 plus 
guaranteed publication, for the best 
organ suite submitted before Septem- 
ber 1, 1949. There will be three na- 
tionally-known judges of the compo- 
sitions, The winning selection will 
be performed this fall at the dedica- 
tion of the new $54,000 M. P. Moller 
organ to be installed in the new 
chapel at Pennsylvania College for 
Women. M. Witmark and Sons, New 
York City, will be the publishers. 
They will grant ten per cent royalties 
on the wholesale selling price and 
thirty-three and one-third per cent 
mechanical royalty. The composition 
will be included in the Witmark Li- 
brary of Contemporary Organ Music. 
Detailed information on the contest 
may be secured by writing to Russel 
G. Wichmann, Chairman, Department 
of Music, Pennsylvania College for 
Women, Woodland Road, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


Pi Lambda Theta, national associa- 
tion for women in education, has an- 
nounced the granting of two awards of 
$400 each for significant research 
studies on “Professional Problems of 
Women.” An unpublished study may 
be submitted on any aspect of the 
professional problems and _ contribu- 
tions of women, either in education 
or in some other field. Information 
concerning the awards and the form 
in which the final report shall be pre- 
pared will be furnished, upon request, 
by the chairman of the Committee on 
Studies and Awards, Alice H. Hayden, 
University of Washington, Seattle 5. 


Composers Forum of the Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women, Pittsburgh, 
announces that T. Carl Whitmer will 
review original manuscripts in the col- 
lege music center every Saturday 
morning until June 1. Mr, Whitmer, 
composer in residence at the college, 
hopes to foster interest in original 
music in public and private schools 
near Pittsburgh. 


Festival of Contemporary Arts. The 
University of Illinois holds its second 
annual Festival of Contemporary Arts 
from February 27 through April 3, 
with most of the musical events tak- 
ing place during the week-end of 
March 3-6. Igor Strawinsky himself 
will lead the 35-piece University Sin- 
fonietta in an all-Strawinsky program 
on March 3. Other programs will in- 
clude the Walden String Quartet, art- 
ists in residence at the University of 
Illinois; the A Cappella Choir and the 
Women’s Glee Club of forty voices 
each; the University Chorus of 120 
voices, and string, woodwind, and brass 
ensembles composed of faculty and 
students. The School of Music is also 
cooperating in the presentation of an 
original dance drama which will be an 
all-University of Illinois production. 
Other events of the festival will in- 
clude theatre, the dance, painting, ar- 
chitecture, and the motion picture. 
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Gn a Class by itself 





FOR STUDENTS of ALL 
BAND and ORCHESTRA 
INSTRUMENTS 
and for all who study 


Voice 


The 
John W. Schaum 
Note Speller 


Two Volumes — each 60c 











At all Music Stores or from the Publisher 


Belwin Inc., 43 W. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 











Color Symbol Rhythm Band Scores 


by Lotta A. Belden 
One score used for the Schoolroom 


A new approach substituting symbol pictures of the instruments for notation. 
No musical knowledge required. Young children read them easily with 


delight. 


Score consists of black-and-white pictures to be colored as per directions. 


Develops Rhythm, Coordination and Musical Appreciation. 


Piano accompaniments are not included but are recommended in the direc- 


tions along with suitable records if preferred. 
Group size, 24” x 18” Price, 50c per score 
Schoolroom size, 32” x 24” Price, 75¢ per score 
Order scores from 
Color Symbol Rhythm Band Scores 


1509 S. 13th St., Birmingham 3, Ala. 


No samples Payment with orders 
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—Sefranski —Come Back To Sorrento —_Fantasy 

—Unison Riff —Elegy for Alto 

—Collaboration —Minor Riff — Interlude 

__Theme Te The West __Monotony __Abstraction 

—Bongo Riff —Cuban Carnival __Somnambulism 

__impressionism —__Lament __Rhythm Inc. 

__Chorale for Brass, Piano and Bongo _—Capitol Punishment 

__Fugve for Rhythm Section Price — $1.00 each 

ORCHESTRATIONS 

—Intermission Riff —Artistry in Boogie -— Artistry in Bolere 

—~Artistry in Percussion —Safranski —Balboa Bash 

—Fantasy —Unison Riff — Collaboration 

—_Rhythm Inc. (Parts 1 & 2) ——Machito __Theme To The West 

__Come Back To Sorrento - Interlude —.Minor Riff 
—Metronome Riff Price — $1.00 each 


__ Theme To the West 


STAN KENTON 


PROGRESSIVE JAZZ 





YUUVliittttithhtttttlyy 


NOTES Magazine's Luther Noss— $ 
“The scoring is highly imaginative and at times as effective as anything \ 
done by our great Modern Masters of the orchestra. The rhythmic concepts 
are dazzling and represent the ultimate in polyrhythmic jazz dissonance.” 


“WANA HW {IM gag gugAGAEAH AAT, HHMOD|P" 


S of @) RE S In Concert Key) 
—Artistry 


PIANO SOLOS 
—Interlude Collaboration 


Price — 75c¢ each 


LESLIE MUSIC CORP. prxo sinc. - rabio city - NEW YORK-19, N. Y. 





Taps In Wand Music 














P.B. 
Shalimar Overture (C) Buchtel 4.50 
Sequoia (Tone Poem) (B) LaGassey 4.50 
Festival Finale (God of Our Fathers) (B) Maddy 4.50 

For Band, Chorus, and/or Orchestra 
Full Orch. $4.50 Sym. Orch. $6.50 SATB Choral Ed. 15ce 

Jungle Jump (B) Handlon 4.00 
Overture Classique (D) Buchtel 1.25 


Nordic Fantasy (B) .............. 
Three Easter Chorales (C 





Carl Christensen 4.50 
Yoder-Gillette 1.50 








6.00 
2.25 
6.50 
2.50 


Come, Soothing Death (12c), The Heav’ns Resounding (12c), To Thee We Sing (15c) 


Youth of America (March) (C) 
2nd Norwegian Rhapsody (B-A) 

with full score 
Westward Ho (Selection) (D) 
Four Sousa Marches (D) 


The Thunderer 
Washington Post 


Separate Mixed Choral Editions Available — Price indicated 


Yoder 1.25 
F. M. Christiansen 4.50 
6.00 











Max Thomas 2.00 
arr. Buchtel 








High School Cadets 
Semper Fidelis 


Each Full Band §1.25 





Smith-Yoder-Bachman’'s Newest 
S.Y.B. INTERMEDIATE BAND METHOD 
(The Red Book) 


Unusual folksongs in four-part arrangements — eight chorales — rh 


— special intonation studies — a solo with 
struments. 
program numbers. 


Parts 75c each Request approval copies 





ay" drills 
accompaniment for all in- 


Chromatics — intervals — extended scales — and five complete 


Conductor Score $1.00 








NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. — Publisher 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


223 West Lake Street 
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oh dear me dept. 
edited by mark time 





How Doyoudoodle? 


HIS department odearme is going 

to have a new department or sub- 

division, devoted to the Recognition 
of Artistry and Originality as Ex- 
pressed in True Expression.* 

Many prominent persons will con- 
tribute to the new effort to Recognize 
True and Untrammeled Expression. 
Very, very many will be surprised to see 
what they have contributed. Don’t look 
now, but in the next installment of this 
Editorial Board inadvertency of the 
MEJ,** mister time will present some 
very pertinent and potent unpatented 
examples of what the Department of 
Free (no charge) Expression will offer. 
For years and years*** sleuths and 
stooges, BTI agents and room moni- 
tors have been collecting, identifying, 
and filing Examples of this Art of 
Free Expression for no purpose at all 
—and here it is! 

These collected, filed, and catalogued 
doodles have been left on tables of 
Important Meetings (one Hates Capi- 
tals, but sometimes one Just Has to). 

The First International Exposition of 
the Hitherto Unrecognized Art will be 
at the St. Louis 1950 Biennial Conven- 
tion of the MENC under the auspices 
of the National Society for the Pre- 
vention and Amelioration of Down- 
heartedness, Uplift and Spiritual Stim- 
ulation of Music Educators who are 
worn out by going to so many meet- 
ings. 

Prior to the Exhibition, this collar- 
um will show a few samples, of which 
three (3) are printed here, with no 
apologies from the engraver, who just 
made line plates exactly like line 
plates of the originals, which are just 
like the reproduced line plates. 

The new department will be copy- 
righted by mister time, or at least by 
this time, and will provide other safe- 
guards for the brain offspring (creative 
effort p’raps to you) of music edu- 
cators and others whose Works are 
Reproduced. However, no protection 
from Public Appreciation is avowed 
to Artists or Artistes who leave their 
Expressions (doodles) on tables, table 
cloths, or in waste baskettes, for all 
are salvaged and examined as possible 
contributions to this Great New Arte 
Movement. 


Rules 


1. Doodles**** submitted voluntar- 
ily will have preference in considera- 
tion, but most likely will get only 
Honorable Mention. 

2. Apologies for any reason will be 
accepted on the same basis, but no 
manuscript will be returned unless ac- 
companied by the artist’s secretary. 

3. No contributions from a person 
not registered as a paid up member of 
MENC will be ignored, but such will 
not get much attention unless observing 
rules one and two above except Sun- 
days and Groundhog Day. 

4. Office closed on Saturdays and 
Sundays. 


*Doodles. 

**This collum. 

***VYears and years and I. 
****Examples of Free and Untrammeled Ex 


pression. 
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Examples of the Selection Committee’s 
Selections of Examples***** 
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Example 1. Created in an Off Mo- 
ment by a member of the College Band 
Directors National Association at the 
Congress Hotel, December 18, 1948 
(on the table cloth). 





Example 2. Similar source, but art- 
ist’s initials not visible. This type of 
doodle will receive special attention. 
See footnote. (Footnote omitted for 
lack of footnote). 





Example 3. Stolen from the memo 
pad of a Very Well Known Executive. 
Considered (by the artist) as the Best 
Work of the Weak). 


[Readers are requested to bear in 
mind, if they care to bear in mind, that 
the above, or foregoing, represents 
only the more or less inadequate be- 
ginning of what mister time (origi- 
nator and owner of the copyright “oh- 
dearme,” which almost everybody says 
at times but nobody ever copyrighted 
before) predicts will be a practically 
unpredictable success as a feature of 
this unpredictable feature of your Fa- 
vorite Official Magazine of the 
MENC.*] 


*The Music Educators Journal, published 
by the MENC. Present, TN $1.50 per 
. New price pro 7 T year. 
ne Goodies (Free and ‘Unirammeled 
ion). #.¢., doodles. 
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for BANDMASTERS oné 





New Releases 








Concert March... 


For Your Concert Program... 


band accompaniment) 


Trio With Band Accompaniment... 


ALPINE FANTASY ... Erik Leidzén .. 


(Trio for horns or saxophones with straightforward 


Full Sym 


BRASS PAGEANTRY ... A. £. Ostling 3.50 5.00 


(May be used as a Concert Finale, with cornets 
and trombones featured, the last time through) 


NOCTURNE ...T. F. BO, DR civvcncscse 2.50 3.50 


(A hauntingly beautiful melody by one of America’s 
foremost authorities on bands and band music) 


3.50 5.00 





In Preparation 








(Includes six original marches and all material necessary 
for any civil or military ceremony) 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG TO 


799 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


CAPTAIN DARCY’S 
CEREMONIAL BAND BOOK 


Compiled - Edited - Arranged by 
CAPTAIN THOMAS F. DARCY, JR. 





























ARE YOU AVAILABLE? 





Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Music Dept. 


WE HAVE SPECIFIC CALLS FOR MEN OR WOMEN 
Band and Orchestra Teachers—Violinists, ‘Cellists—Woodwind 
or Brass Teachers—Voice Teachers—Music and Art Teachers—Piano Teachers 


C. E. LUTTON, Mgr. :-: 64 E. JACKSON BLVD., Chicago 4, Ill. 


DO YOU KNOW ANYONE WHO IS AVAILABLE? 
If listed with me—lIs your record up to date? 








Life’s Thrilling Moments 


Department 
... At this point Colonel Grimsted, 
after having announced that he would 
play his own arrangement of “Jesus 
Wants Me for a Sunbeam” and “Jesus 
Loves Me,” demonstrated his particu- 
lar technique as a piano soloist. For 


more than five minutes he ran wildly 
up and down chromatics, rippled his 
right hand through rhythmic glissan- 
dos and pressed out climactic chords 
that taxed the very construction of 
the Temple’s *Stineway. The applause 
was thunderous. 

—The War Cry, June 12, 1948. 

*Sic. 
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These Two New 
Band Folios! 


20TH CENTURY Band Folio 
by Harold L, Walters 


A splendid new collection for the 
active band of today, scored in the 
inimitable style of Harold Walters! 
Contains an abundance of medley 
type marches in solid, footlifting set- 
tings, that are quickly adopted to a 
myriad of letters, formations, displays, 
and shows. This catego includes 
ACROSS THE FOOTLIGHTS Minstrel 
March—AT THE POST Racing March— 
GRIDIRON PAGEANTRY College 
March—HERE THEY COME! Greeting 
March—HIGH, WIDE AND _HAND- 
SOME Dixieland March—HUSKIN’ BEE 
Frontier i LITTLE JUG 
Goodfellowshi arch—PORT OF 
CALL Nautical March—SPIRIT OF THE 
RANGE Cowboy March—and SALUTE 
AND FAREWE Closing March. 
Also included is a choice selection of 
modern-styled arrangements for all- 
around usage, such as AY, AY MY 
EYE Samba Bhapecd on Cielito 
Lindo—TA-RA-RA OOM-DER-E’ With 
Waltz and Swin Choruses—RAIN- 
BOWS IN REVIEW March Paraphrase 
on Chopin's _ Fantasie-Impromptu— 
SKIP TO MY LOU All Around the 
World—SHOW BOAT SOUVENIRS 
Nineties Waltz—and BRASS BAN 
BOOGIE Introducing Annie Laurie. 
A really great new folio for parade 
and display, concert and assembly, 
paw by any band beyond the 
eginning level. 





GS EE 
Conduct 1.00 
MARCH-MASTERS 


Folio for Band 


by James A. Scott 


Contains sixteen renowned marches in 
stirring new settings, all well within the 
technical limitations of average school 
instrumentalists. Based upon famous 
marches from the standard repertoire, the 
contents includes SEMPER FIDELIS March, 
Sousa—W ASHINGTON POST March, 
Souso—A MERICAN PATROL March, 
Meacham—MARCH GLORIA, Losey— 
igre s 71ST REGIMENT March, Boyer— 
I1GH SCHOOL CADETS March, Sousa— 
COLLEGE LIFE March, Frantzen—SALU- 
TATION March, Seitz-—SECOND CONNECT- 
ICUT March, Reeves—BAY STATE March, 
Burrell—'A FRANGESA! March, Costa— 
THE THUNDERER March, Sousa—STEEL 
KING March, St. Clair—FATHER OF VIC- 
TORY March, Ganne—and others. 
Arrangements are colorful and_ solid 
throughout and have been scored with 
the needs of the marching d in con- 
stant view. The instrumentation is full 
and complete. including parts for Horns 
in F, Bell Lyra, and Tympani. Clarinet 
parts have been written in practical 
ranges, with extremely high tones elim- 
inated, and with the upper register al- 
ways approached in easy-to-play inter- 
vals. ‘ornets are likewise scored en- 
tirely in their intermediate range, and 
only essential and non-confusing cues 
have been incorporated into the |! 
part. ideal march folio for second 
and third year bands! 











5544 West Armstrong Ave. 
Chicago 30, Illinois 
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National Boys and Girls Week will 
be observed in hundreds of communi- 
ties throughout the United States and 
Canada from April 30 to May 7, 1949. 
The celebration will mark the twenty- 
ninth annual observance of this im- 
portant youth event. With the theme, 
“Building for Citizenship,” the pro- 
gram is designed to focus the atten- 
tion of the public on the interests, 
activities, and problems of youth. It 
calls attention to the organizations 
and programs serving their needs, and 
seeks to arouse the interest of the 
entire community in supporting meas- 
ures to strengthen and insure the 
wholesome, purposeful development of 
all boys and girls. The activities 
planned for the observance emphasize 
important factors in the growth 
of youth, including citizenship train- 
ing, education, recreation, occupational 
guidance, home life, religious educa- 
tion, health and safety, understanding 
among nations and peoples, conserva- 
tion of natural resources, and member- 
ship in boys’ and girls’ organizations. 


American Bandmasters’ Convention, 
The 1949 convention of the American 
Bandmasters’ Association will be held 
in Charlotte, North Carolina, March 
17-20 inclusive, according to Col. H. 
C. Bronson, president, and James C. 
Pfohl, convention chairman. Concerts 
have been scheduled for the evening 
of March 18 and the afternoon of 
March 19; six bands will be used as 
separate units—the Lenoir, Charlotte 
and Greensboro High School bands and 
the University of North Carolina, Duke 
University and Davidson College 
bands. For further information, band- 
masters may write to Glenn Cliffe 
Bainum, secretary-treasurer of the as- 
sociation, at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, or to Col. Bronson, 
Hague, Virginia. The Convention 
Committee of Charlotte will play host 
to ABA members and their wives for 
the annual banquet to be held Satur- 
day evening, March 19. 


Pioneers of Music, a seventeen-week 
concert series by leading U. S. or- 
chestras, is being presented over the 
NBC network. The series started 
Feb. 5 (3.00-4.00 p.m., EST). This 
program traces the evolution of or- 
chestral music from the beginning of 
the 17th Century to the present. In 
accordance with arrangements made 
by the network with Max Krone, dean 
of the Institute of the Arts at the 
University of Southern California, the 
NBC University of the Air issues 
weekly study guides and other ma- 
terials, and will read, mark and return 
to home-study students all reports reg- 
ularly submitted. A handbook written 
by Ernest LaPrade, NBC director of 
music research and network super- 
visor of “Pioneers of Music,” also will 
be issued. There will be a registration 
fee of $10. The new enterprise is part 
of NBC’s long-range plan to provide 
organized education for people at home 
anywhere in the United States. Other 
courses in various fields, with several 
universities cooperating, are already 
under way, and additional courses will 
be made available at a later date. For 





Here’s how 
you can celebrate 
Easter 


What does Easter mean to you? Sun- 
rise Services . . . new spring clothes, 
baskets of gaily echoed. eggs for the 
children? 

It means that Easter Seal time is here 
again, too. It means that through 
these seals you'll be helping crippled 
children in your own community toa 
better chance in life. 

The money you contribute by buy- 
ing Easter Seals is used for this one im- 
portant purpose ... to provide handi- 
~—~ children with adequate medi- 
cal care... with wheel chairs and braces 
and a lot of other things they need. 

It’s used to give them specialized 
vocational training ... healthful rec- 
reation ...a chance to go to camp in 
the summer... to swim and romp and 
play games like other kids. 

So why not celebrate this Easter by 
buying more Easter Seals. Remember, 


Every Easter Seal you buy 
helps a Crippled Child 


National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11 So. LaSalle S$t., Chicago 3, Ill. 





Film Music Notes 


Official Organ of the 
National Film Music Council 
e 


Contents 
Information and Critiques on Music is 
the 16mm and 35mm current films. Ex- 
c of film music scores with anal 
cles by Film Musicians and Leadi 
Visual Education Authorities, Nati 





and State. Program suggestions for 
clubs, school pa h ben etc. News 
Items. 


Published five times a year with Spe- 
cial Bulletins from to time. 
$2.00 per year. 

31 Union Square West, 
New York City 











Band and Orchestra Instruments 
Guaranteed Rebuilt and New on |0 Day 
Approval. Write for Free Catalog. 
"A Single Instrument to an Entire Band 

Rental-Purchase Plan Available 
Meyer’s Music Exchange Co. 
454 Michigan Dept. S Detroit 26, Mich. 
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MORTON GOULD band compositions 


JULY 


FOURTH OF JULY 


a kaleidoscopic view of this, our 
most exciting national holiday. 























APRIL 


EASTER MORNING 


an atmosphere of an Easter 
Morning promenade. 



















OCTOBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER 


HALLOWEEN THE FIRST HOME FOR 
witches... brooms ... pumpkins THANKSGIVING CHRISTMAS 


...a musical witches brew. 





a reflection of what must have an evocation of the flavor and 
been the feelings of the Pilgrims’ | atmosphere of a Currier & 
first celebration in the new world. Ives print. 












STANDARD BAND $2.50 + EXTRA CONDUCTOR .75 SYMPHONIC BAND $4.00 + EXTRA PARTS, EACH .30 
HOME FOR CHRISTMAS and FOURTH OF JULY have been recorded by Morton Gould and his Symphoni 
Band for Columbia Records Album # MM 743 


coe. "ai omm | U}-} lemi sie) ite) 7 yale), 


CHAPPELL & CO., INC., SOLE SELLING AGENTS, RKO BUILDING, NEW YORK 20, N. Y 























Enjoy 

6 Calling All Grade School Music Teachers! 

Summer 

in The Book You Have Asked for... 

oo KEYS TO TEACHING ELEMENTARY 
goa SCHOOL MUSIC 


By Carl O. Thompson and Harriet G. Nordholm 
Scholastic Advancement at 


( | do C il e Here is a graded program from the kindergarten 
o10ra 0 eg through the eighth grade. Covers rhythmic, creative, 
SUMMER SESSION listening and group activities. Clearly presents pro- 


cedures in teaching rote singing, music reading, folk 
June 27 to Aug. 20, 1949 dances and singing games. Keys to Teaching Elemen- 


Internationally famous artist teachers for com- tary School Music is ideal for teacher training classes 

position, piano, violin, viola, violoncello, voice ° 

. . . theoretical and practical music courses for and for all grade school teachers already in the field. . . 

we > full of techniques, teaching devices and up-to-date 
(Available for Instruction) record lists for every grade school teacher who teaches 

Louis Persinger, violin, (Juilliard School ot music or conducts classroom singing. 


Music) Frank Costanzo, violin, (Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra) Luigi Silva, cello, (East- 
man School af Music) Ferenc Molnar, viola, 
(San Francisco Symphony) 00 

String Sinfonia conducted by $ 5. 

EDGAR SCHENKMAN 

Chorus, Public School Music 

Schelarships Available in Music and Dance 


COMPLETE SCHEDULE OF ACADEMIC 
SUBJECTS 
COLORADO COLLEGE SCHOOL OF Paul th Schutt’ Wusl Ce 
LANGUAGES ¢ y, , 
CONTEMPORARY DANCE 
. Hanya Holm 
te tite bene. etn 88 SOUTH TENTH ST. MINNEAPOLIS 2- 


Director of Summer Session 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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WOODWIND and STRING-WIND 
from the List of Recommended Materials 
published by N.S.B.O. Association 
Woodwind Duets — Two Flutes Grade 
Gariboldi — Six Melodic Duets II $1.00 
Kuhlau — Three Duets, Op. 81 III-IV 1.00 
Bach, J. S. — Fifteen Two-Part poygations Vv 1.50 
Mozart — Three Duets (K.V. 156) IV 1.50 
Woodwind Duets — Two Clarinets 
Kuffner — Fifty Progressive Duets I-III 60 
Mozart — Six Duets, Op. 70 (2 books) IV each 2.50 
Woodwind Duets — Flute or Oboe and Clarinet 
Kummer — Two Duos, Op. 46 IV id) 
Woodwind Trios — Three Flutes (with scores) 
Kummer — Trio, Op. 24 IlI-V 2.00 
Kummer — Trio, Op. 53 IlI-V 2.25 
Kummer — Trio, Op. 59 III-V 1.75 
Albisi a Miniature Suite, No. II 2.2 
Woodwind Trios — Three B} Clarinets (with scores) 
Fabre — Six Melodies in Sgetent Style II 1.00 
Bouffil — Grand Trio, Op. 8 IV 2.25 
Kummer — Trio, Op. 24 V 2.00 
Kummer — Trio, Op. 53 Vv 2.25 
Kummer — Trio, Op. 59 V 1.75 
Woodwind Quartettes — Four Flutes (with scores) 
Reicha — Quartet, Op. 12 VI 3.00 
Woodwind Quartettes — Four Bb Clarinets (with scores) 
2 Beethoven — Rondo from Sonata Pathetique 1.00 
i Stamitz — Andante IV 90 
Woodwind Quartettes — Two B} Clarinets, Alto and Bass Clarinets (with scores) 
Stamitz — Andante IV -90 
Woodwind Quartettes — Flute, Oboe. Clarinet & Bassoon (with scores) 
Grieg — Three Little Pieces from Grieg Ill 1.75 
Prokofiev — Fleeting Moments IV 90 
___ Woodwind Quintettes — Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Hom & mae (with scores) 
Pierne — Pastorale, Op. 14 1.15 
Pessard — Aubade 1V 1.15 
String-Wind Ensembles — Flute, Violin, Viola, Cello 
Mozart — Quartette in A mgs) III 1.50 
Bach, J. C.— Quartettes 1,3 & 5, Op. 8 Ill-IV 3.00 
Mozart — Quartette in’ D (K285) IV 1.50 
Mozart — Quartette in C (K631) IV 1.50 
String-Wind Ensembles — Clarinet and String Quartette 
Mozart — Quintette in A (K581) (Clarinet in Bb) IV-V 2.00 
Weber a tette in Bb, Op. 34 IV-V 3.00 
Brahms — Quintette in B iinor, Op. 115 (Clarinet in Bb) VI 3.00 
String-Wind Ensembles — Clarinet, Violin, Viola, Cello 
Stamitz — Quartette in Eb, Op. 8, No. 4 III-IV 2.00 
Music sent on approval 
Send for complete catalog of Music for Woodwinds 
THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO. Inc. 
Hyde Park, Boston 36, Massachusetts 











. Hannes Co, 


108 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 


FLUTES: SILVER —— GOLD — PLATINUM 
PERFECT SCALE ——- SPLENDID INTONATION 


“ie Sine Mood Round be» * World” 
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detailed information on “Pioneers of 
Music,” it is suggested that readers 
write to Ken R. Dyke, NBC’s admin- 
istrative vice-president in charge of 
programs, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 


Coleman-Ross Company, Inc., music 
publishers, offer three prizes—$1,000, 
$300, $200—in their 1949 competition 
for piano solo works in any form. The 
works submitted must be derived 
melodically from one or more scales 
and patterns contained in Nicholas 
Slonimsky’s “Thesaurus of Scales and 
Melodic Patterns.” The melodic pat- 
terns used must be identified by the 
number under which they appear in 
the Thesaurus. The treatment and de- 
velopment of the melodic material is 
entirely free; the rhythmic and har- 
monic elaboration is left to the com- 
poser’s individual choice. The com- 
petition is open to all musicians re- 
gardless of nationality, with the win- 
ning works to be published by Cole- 
man-Ross. Entries, to be submitted 
under the composer’s name, must be 
sent to Box 106, New York 17, N. Y,, 
no later than October 1, 1949. 


Drum Major Contest. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan Bands, for the 
purpose of developing better march- 
ing bands and band leadership, will 
sponsor their first annual National 
Drum Major Contest May 21, 1949, 
at Ann Arbor, Mich. The contest is 
designed to create interest in drum 
majoring, especially for male partici- 
pants, and to develop participation at 
all levels, as is evident in the contest 
divisions which range from junior 
high school through college. It is 
possible for a male contestant to re- 
ceive ratings for twirling and military 
drum majoring or both. Separate clas- 
sifications for drum majorettes with 
the emphasis on twirling will provide 
an opportunity for female contestants 
to participate. The contest fee will 
be one dollar, and entries must be 
postmarked not later than April 15. 
For further information and_ entry 
blanks, Journal readers may write to: 
Jack K. Lee, Chairman, National Drum 
Major Contest, University of Michi- 
an Bands, Harris Hall, Ann Arbor, 
ichigan. 


A class piano instruction institute 
project will be held in Flint, Michigan, 
March 14-15, at the Wittier Junior 
High School auditorium. The in- 
stitute was organized by William W. 
Norton, Flint Community Music As- 
sociation, and James L. Buckborough, 
state chairman of the class piano in- 
struction project. Featured on the 
two-day session will be class demon- 
strations in teaching techniques by 
Leah Curnutt, Depauw University, 
Greencastle, Indiana, and Raymond 
Burrows, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


South East Wyoming District High 
School Music Festival will be held 
April 29-30 on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie. Judges 
will be Charles Wood, Western State 
College, Gunnison, Colo., for v 
events, and Ralph King, Colorado 
State College, Greeley, for instrumental 
events. President-chairman is Ar 
O. Wheeler, Laramie High School, 
and secretary treasurer is Harry J. 
Carnine, University of Wyoming. 
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Arkansas School Band and Orches- 
tra Association held an all-state clinic 
February 24-26 at Arkansas Poly- 
technic College, Russellville. A. F. 
Lape, Little Rock, was chairman of 
the event. ASBOA president is J. 
Raymond Brandon. At the state clinic, 
the model after which the district 
clinics follow, two symphonic bands 
of one hundred members each were 
organized from high school music stu- 
dents over the state, and selected by 
the clinic committee. District clinic 
programs took place according to the 
following schedule: Southwest (chair- 
man, Ruel Oliver, Nashville)—Senior 
Div. Feb. 4-5, Arkadelphia; Junior 
Div. Feb, 11-12, Malvern; Southeast 
(chairman, L. E. Crumpler, Camden) 
—Senior Div. Jan. 21, Camden; North- 
east (chairman, William Laas, Searcy) 
—Senior Div. Feb. 4-5, Jonesboro; 
Northwest (chairman, R. W. Willis, 
Fayetteville)—Senior Div. Jan, 21, 
Fayetteville; Junior Div. Feb. 19, 
Springdale. 


California Festivals. The California 
Music Educators’ Association (Central 
Section) announces four Competition- 
Festivals to be held in March and 
April. Previously, the thirty-four high 
schools and thirty-three elementary 
schools had combined for one large 
festival, which in 1948 had a record 
attendance of 4,000 pupils from 67 
schools. By having the divisional fes- 
tivals this year, there will be a choice 
of dates and travelling, and it is hoped 
that each festival will draw large local 
participation. All festivals will be final 
and will follow the National Standard- 
ized Festival Competition rules. Dates 
for the three elementary and junior 
high school festivals are: 

Visalia—April 1 & 2—Sierra Vista 
Elementary School and Visalia High 
School. Betty Swanson, Chairman, 
Supervisor of City School Music, 101 
W. Main Street, Visalia. 

Fresno—April 1.& 2—Alexander 
Hamilton Junior High School and 
Fresno High School. Alfred Sessions, 
Chairman, Roosevelt High School, 
Fresno. 

Bakersfield—April 8 & 9—Bakers- 
field High School. Charles Jones, 
Chairman, Music Supervisor, Kern 
County Court House, Bakersfield. 

High School and College Festival— 
Fresno—March 11 & 12—Fresno State 
College. Elwyn Schwartz, Chairman, 
Fresno State College, Fresno. Mr. 
Schwartz is also coordinating chair- 
man of the four festivals. Helen John- 
son and Carl Kronberg, both of Fres- 
no, are secretary and treasurer respec- 
tively, 


_Minnesota Music Educators Associa- 
tion held its annual mid-winter clinic 
at the University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, on January 14-15. Chairman 
of the event was Robert W. Winslow, 
associate professor of music education 
at the University. G. I. Brende, Hutch- 
imson, was assistant chairman. Some 
of the more outstanding sessions in- 
cluded: (1) open rehearsal of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra; (2) 
Junior high school choral music demon- 
stration, Arlys Denzel, St. Paul, chair- 
man; (3) clarinet clinic, organized by 
Gerald Prescott and directed by Leo- 
pold Liegl; (4) vocal-choral clinic, di- 
rected by Harry R. Wilson, professor 
of music education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; (5) dinner meet- 
ing, with guest speaker, Lester Ander- 
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The Newest Folio by 
C. PAUL HERFURTH 


Junior or Senior High School 


CONTENTS 
Beethoven—TURKISH MARCH 
Suppe—LIGHT CAVALRY OVERTURE 
Puccini—VISSI d'ARTE (Tosca) 
Tchaikovsky—ROMEO & JULIET 


Puccini—ONE FINE DAY 
(Madame Butterfly) 


Chopin—POLONAISE MILITAIRE 
Sousa—SEMPER FIDELIS MARCH 
Herfurth—TOURNAMENT MARCH THEMES 


Luigini—ALLEGRETTO 
(Ballet Egyptien) 
Sousa—THUNDERER MARCH 
Sullivan—ENTRANCE & MARCH OF 
PEERS (lolanthe) 
Puccini—RUDOLPH'S ARIA & 
MUSETTA'S WALTZ SONG 
(La Boheme) 


Herfurth—REGIMENTAL MARCH 


Strauss—IN OLD VIENNA 
Waltz Medley 


Herfurth—ANNIVERSARY MARCH 
Herfurth—AMERICAN SONG MEDLEY 
Herfurth—ASSEMBLY SONGS 


INSTRUMENTATION 


Piano Conductor, Ist Violin A, Ist Violin B, Advanced Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, 
Cello (Bassoon), Bass, Flute, Oboe, Ist Bb Clarinet, 2nd Bb Clarinet, Eb Alto 
Saxophone, Bb Tenor Saxophone (Baritone treble clef) Horns in F, Horns in Eb, 
Ist Bo Trumpet, 2nd Bb Trumpet, Trombone (Baritone bass clef), Drums, Timpani. 


Prices 
Piano Conductor part—1!.50 Other parts—each .75 
WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 


BRANCHES 
ROME 
a “cordé & C 
PALERMO P & 4 
LONDON 
PARIS 12 WEST 45th STREET 
LEIPZIG 
BUENOS AIRES NEW YORK 19, N. Y. ESTABLISHED 1808 IN MILAN 
S$. PAULO 








SERVICE o, BUSINESS 


SERVICE—with a capital ‘‘S’’—in 
ALL MUSIC of ALL PUBLISHERS 


With the discontinuance of our Publishing Business, we are now prepared to 
offer you EVEN BETTER Music Service than before. 

Our entire staff is now concentrating on YOUR order—to speed you your needs 
in the quickest possible way. Approval selections are filled by experts—from the 
most comprehensive of stocks. 

GAMBLEIZING: This exclusive GAMBLE Service makes any music last ten times 
longer—costs Pennies and saves valuable Budget Dollars. 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 


218 S. Wabash Ave. , Chicago 4, Ill. 
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—PIONEER 
Cleat Satter 


TREBLE VOICES 


Cuckoo (SSA with Round) Harry R. Wilson 
Charlie Is My Darlin’ (SSA) ... arr. Wilson 


Music, When Soft Voices Die 
(SSAA a cappella) ....... Harry R. Wilson 


Listen, Young Maidens 
pan Aeanenel . Dalayrac-Wilson 


Strike It Up, Tabor (SSA) Weelkes-Wilson 
O Come, O Come, Emmanuel 
(SSA) 











arr. Wilson 

Star of Evening (SA) ... Schumann-Wilson 
Defend Your Country (SSA) -~... Edwards 
Two Little Shoes (SSA) ..... Mana-Zucca 
Our Glorious America (SSA) ............ Clark 
Let Me Call You Sweetheart 

(SSA, SA) Friedman 
Londonderry Air (SSA) ............. Shackley 

MALE VOICES 

Wwrerisy acta saataiiaes Geoffrey O'Hara 
Red Wing (TTBB) ...............-0- . Chattaway 
Just a Dream of You, Dear 

(TTBB) Klickmann 
If I Had My Way (TTBB) ................ Kendis 
Defend Your Country 

oy >, (ee 
Our Glorious America (TTBB) wee Clark 


Sidewalks of New York (TTBB) ........ Blake 


On the Banks of the Wabash 
(TTBB) Dresser 


Let Me Call You Sweetheart 
(TTBB) 





Friedm 


Mandy Lee (TTBB) .................... . Chattaway 


MIXED VOICES 





He Never Said a ee Word 
(SSAATTBB a 
arr. H. R. Wilson 








God Be In My Head 
eee Harry R. Wilson 


Tally Hol (SAB with Round) H. R. Wilson 
Dedication (SAB) ................. .. Franz-Wilson 
The Cowboy's Meditation 
(SAB) arr. Wilson 
Rataplan (SAB) ................ . Sullivan-Wilson 
Come, Let Us to the Bagpipe Sound 


(SAB) Bach- Wilson 
Dawn of a New Day 
ee George Shackley 


of a + Fields 
George Shackley 











Consider the Lil 
eee 
I Am Alpha and Omega 
(SAB) . wwe Stainer-Shackley 


Create in Me « a x Clean Heart 
(SAB) ff-Shackley 


The King of Love My Shepheed Is 
(SAB) Shelley-Shackley 





Incline Thine Ear to Me 
(SAB) . Himmel-Shackley 


Lead Kindly Light (SAB) .. . Buck-Shackley 
Our Glorious America (SATB) om Gaae 
Two Little Shoes (SATB) ........ Mana-Zucca 


Let Me Call You Sweetheart 
(SATB) Friedman 


All octavos, 20 cents each 





Catalog on request 
See your local dealer or write 


PAULL-PIONEER 
MUSIC CORPORATION 


1657 Broadway. New York 19, N.Y. 
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son, professor of educational psychol- 
ogy, presenting “Some Practical Con- 
siderations in Educational Psychology 


for Music Teachers.” Performing 
music groups at various clinic sessions 
included: University of Minnesota 
Concert Band, Gerald R. Prescott, 
director; St. Cloud State Teachers Col- 
lege Chorus, Harvey Waugh, director; 
University of Minnesota Chamber 
Singers, James Aliferis, director; Min- 
neapolis Roosevelt High School A 
Cappella Choir, C. Wesley Andersen, 
director. 


Montana Music Educators Associa- 
tion held a very successful meeting 
December 2-4 in Helena. New officers 
of the MMEA are: Pres.—Leonard 
Hetrick, Whitefish; vice-pres.—Ron- 
ald W. Cook, Helena; treas.—Evelyn 
Russell, Glendive. The secretary is 
being appointed by the new president. 
Members of the Board of Directors are 
as follows: District I—Edward Beck- 
strand, Kalispell; District II—H. E. 
Hamper, Anaconda; District III— 
Eleanor Long, Livingston; District IV 
—Merne Parsons, Fort Benton; Dis- 
trict V—Consolidated; District VI— 
Charles Cutts, Billings; District VII— 
Lloyd Krug, Plentywood; and_ District 
VilI—Lucile Hennigar, Glendive. 
Dana Pietersen, Great Falls, has been 
appointed state festival chairman, and 
is to appoint band, orchestra and vocal 
chairmen. John Crowder, Missoula, is 
state solo and small ensemble chairman. 


Oregon Music Educators Associa- 
tion held fall elections at OMEA 
annual session, November 5-6 at Wil- 
lamette University, Salem. The election 
was authorized because of several 
vacancies in the staff of officers, 
although only one year of the regular 
two-year term had expired since the 
last elections. The following officess 
were named for the next two-year 
term: Pres——Howard F. Miller, New- 
berg Union High School, Newberg; 
lst. vice-pres—Karl D. Ernst, Port- 
land; 2nd vice-pres—Byron Miller, 
Eugene;  sec’y-treas—Bertha Alm, 
Girls Polytechnic High School, Port- 
land; elem. chairman—Mahel L. Nan- 
sen, Medford; band chairman—David 
F. Petrasso, Estacada; orchestra chair- 
man—John A, O’Connor, Klamath 
Falls; choral chairman—Fay Sparks, 
Canby. 


Virginia Music Educators Associa- 
tion has elected the following officers 
for the period 1948-50: pres —Wendell 
Sanderson, 407 N. 12th St., Richmond; 
vice-pres. (instrumental) —Sidney 
Berg, Norfolk; vice-pres. (vocal)— 
Mrs. R. K. Fleshman, Covington; vice- 
pres. (elementary)—Jane Willard, 
Richmond; _ sec’y-treas.—George 
Tuttle, East End Jr. High School, 37th 
& M St., Richmond. 


Ohio Music Education Association 
held its annual convention December 
2-4 in Toledo. Between 500 and 600 
adult and student members participated 
in the sessions and toured the beauti- 
ful Toledo Museum of Art. Features 
of the convention program included 
panel discussions plus vocal and in- 
strumental clinics, with music students 
of all levels performing. A speech by 
awry Hjelmervik, Baltimore, Md., 

ighlighted the closing session. OM EA 

icers for the 1948-49 year are: 
ma —Clark Haines, 3700 Far Hills 
Ave., Dayton; Ist vice-pres. —A. D. 
Lekvold, Oxford; 2nd vice-pres.— 





World's Most Popular 
Classics in Easy, 
Artistic Arrangements 
“EVERYBODY'S 
FAVORITE SERIES” 
Perfect to Supplement 
Any Method 


Each book has 160-192 pages 





INSTRUMENTAL 


#32 Elementary Trumpet Solos 

#33 Elementary Clarinet Solos 

#34 Elementary Tenor Sax 
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#35 Elementary Alto Sax Solos 
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438 Flute Solos 
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phone Solos 

424 First Position Violin Pieces 

#40 Cello Solos 

#53 Trios for Violin, Cello and 
Piano 
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#3 Piano Pieces for Children 
44 Piano Pieces for Adult 
Students 
#9 Bach, Beethoven, Brahms 
#14 Modern Piano Music 
431 Graded Piano Pieces 
#50 Educational Piano Album 
#68 Progressive Piano Pieces 
47 ~=—s« Piano Duets 


Price $1.25 


See our Exhibit at the Baltimore 
Convention, March 7-9. 
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| Twenty-One 
GOOD CHORUSES 
Graduation Program 
MIXED 


2705 | Will Lift Up Mine Eyes 





Handel-Barnes .......................... 15 
2264 The Joy of the Road 

Best 10 
1980 Finale — Land of Our Hearts 

ee I cette .20 
2704 The Lord Is My Light 

MéDonald-Fields —.................... 16 
1858 Laudamus—Protheroe ............ 15 
2267 O God Our Help In Ages 

Past — Davis - ..........-.....-.-...-.- 15 
2255 O Mighty Land — Sibelius ... .12 
2075 Our Heritage — Gibb ........ 15 
2283 To Thee, O Country — 

Se 12 


MALE 


2618 As Torrents in Summer 


ee 15 
2662 Freemen Are We All 

Beethoven-Gibb 15 
2268 O God, Our Help In Ages 

. ar 8 


2270 O Mighty Land — Sibelius ... .12 


FEMALE 


2652 Fount of Liberty — —_ 

SED cchnsnbhssssssiieiesagtanes bean 
2130 | Waited for the Lord 

Mendelssohn-Norman (SSA) .. .15 
2355 Lift Thine Eyes from "Elijah" 

— Mendelssohn-Grant (SA) .. .10 
2037 Opportunity — Deis (SAB) .. .12 
2043 Our Heritage — Gibb (SAB) .12 
2575 Summer Landscape — Fitch 


(SSA) ...... scvssttoinsns. ae 
2282 To Thee, O ‘Country. 

Eichberg (SA) ..... ae 
2054 Vagrant — Seiler-Wallis. 

eee 15 
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Music Reading 
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ing in the September-October issue 

of the JouRNAL once again calls atten- 
tion to an unsolved problem in music edu- 
cation. Controversies have been raging 
over this problem since the turn of the 
century—and we seem no closer to a solu- 
tion than we did thirty years ago. This 
should indicate that we ought to be ready 
to try something else, some new approach. 
Mr. Dykema’s questions, very skillfully 
outlining extremes of opinion (so ex- 
treme, in fact, that the answers are 
often put into your mouth), serve as 
a basis for formulating an individual 
philosophy of music reading. Once this 
philosophy has been formulated, the next 
step is to scientifically attack the prob- 
lem so as to find its most efficient 
solution, This we have not done. Phi- 
losophy determines objectives; science 
points out ways of realizing them. Let 
us settle the philosophic problem so that 
we may proceed to the scientific one. In 
order to do this, I would like to propose 
two basic questions (oversimplified with- 
out a doubt): 

(1) Is it desirable that children learn 
to read music? Until you have answered 
this question, it is impossible to proceed 
to the next. Here is your opportunity to 
pull out all your modern or unmodern 
philosophies of education, to debate to 
your heart’s content—so make the 
most of it because from here on out we 


p ETER DYKEMA’S ARTICLE on music read- 


will omit mental calisthenics. If you 
have answered “no,” you have no prob- 
lem. If your answer is “yes,” you are 


ready for the next question. 

(2) What is the most efficient method 
of teaching children to read music? The 
answers we have been receiving to this 
question have been based on empirical 
foundations rather than scientific ones 
Miss D says that her experience indicates 
that syllables are of no use; Mr. B says 
syllables are very efficient; Mr. W says 
that numbers are the best; Mr. H pre- 
fers to dispense with both; Miss W uses 
them all. No wonder we have been at 
this problem for years, with no solution 
in sight. 

The atmosphere could be cleared if we 
would turn this problem over to our 
scientific workers (of which we have too 
few in the field of music education) with 
orders to determine for us the most effi- 
cient method of teaching children to read 
music. This would involve setting up 
many grades in which the only variable 
would be the method of teaching reading; 
in which all important scientific controls 
would be present. A big job? Yes, but 
a necessary one. Would it take years? 
Yes, but we have been at this thing for 
years so we can wait a few longer. 

Out of this experiment would also 
come an answer to the question, “Can 
children be taught to read music in the 
time available to us?” Back of the 
refusal to deal with music reading has 
often been the firm conviction that the 
whole thing is a waste of time because 
it can’t be done. This attitude has not 
been helped by the Music Education 
Research Council bulletin setting up 
standards which should be attained — 
standards so high that many teachers 
threw up their hands in despair, saying, 
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VOLKWEIN BAND CATALOG 


Ernestonian — 
by Ernest Becker 


Original solo for Cornet, Trombone. 
Baritone or Alto saxophone with band. 
Medium Grade. Very Brilliant. Full 
band with solo parts $3.00 


Zaraida Polka — by Losey 


Fast Triple Tonguing solo for Trumpet. 
Melodius and effective. Also published 
for Baritone, Trombone and Alto saxo- 
Phone solo. Full band including solo 
parts $3.00 


Honor Role — overture — 
Skaggs 


A Medium Grade Concert number. 
Full of Pep. Full band $3.00 


MARCHES 


Favorites with Band Leaders 
Everywhere 


Full Band $1.25 each 


A Royal Welcome Home — 
Rosenkrans 

Remembrance of Col. Miner — 
Rosenkrans 

Adoration — Sacred March — 
Miller 

Colonel Miners — Rosenkrans 

R. M. B. March — Jarrett 


Above Marches — Snappy — Well 
Arranged. Should be in every band 
library. 

Send for copies today. 


Specimen solo cornet parts to 
the above sent upon request. 


Volkwein Bros. Inc. 


Music Publishers 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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“Tt can’t be done, so let’s give up the 
whole project.” 

If we knew the best method of teaching 
music reading, based on scientific evi- 
dence; and, at the same time, knew where 
this method would lead us, grade by 
grade, as do teachers of reading the 
English language; our program of music 
reading could settle down to a period of 
stability. 

Philosophy is an essential in all edu- 
cation, but is only the first step. In 
many phases of our program of music 
education we have been plagued with 
an overabundance of conflicting philo- 
sophic doctrines and a paucity of scientific 
means to realize our objectives. We 
decide where we want to go and then we 
forget to find out how to get there. 
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% John Thompson 


A very first book of technic, 
designed to supplement 
any preparatory or first 
grade piano book. Presents 
exercises based on familiar 
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meet a specific need in 
building a sound technic. 
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Write for complete Catalog 
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The Most Progressive 
Band Method Published! 


Written and Edited by a School Man For School Use! 











ROBBINS MODERN SCHOOL BAND METHOD FOR 
BEGINNERS makes available a new training course for 
school bands that has never before been equalled. Each 
book is a complete course for the instrumentalist, collec- 
tively the books provide co-ordinated study for an en- 
tire band. 





The outstanding feature of Elvin L. Freeman's unique 
and progressive method include highly original treat- 
ment of the piano accompaniments (arranged both for 
’ exercise material and the melodies) and the use of 








many popular-standard compositions for solo exercises. 


ROBBINS MODERN SCHOOL BAND METHOD FOR BEGINNERS 
features such widely known copyrighted compositions as Anchors Aweigh, When | 
Grow Too Old To Dream, Peggy O'Neil, Good Night Sweetheart, When The Moon 
Comes Over The Mountain, My Blue Heaven, Over The Rainbow, Pagan Love Song, 
The Waltz You Saved For Me, When You Wore A Tulip, Whispering, etc. 


There's a study book for every instrument in a School Band! 


PIANO-CONDUCTOR Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE 
FLUTE - Bb CORNET 
PICCOLO HORN IN Eb 
Bb CLARINET HORN IN F 
Eb ALTO CLARINET TROMBONE 
Bb BASS CLARINET BARITONE (EUPHONIUM) (B. Clef) 
OBOE Bb BARITONE (Tr. Clef) 
BASSOON BASS (TUBA) 
Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE DRUMS (and BELLS) 
Price - Each Book $1.00 * Price - Piano-Conductor $3.00 
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tions from “Elijah” and other notable choral works; 


1 condensed stage or concert version of “Aida 


And tor rounding out your educational program in 
musical skills ~ EXPLORING MUSIC READING, 
providing a comprehensive and practical review of 
technical problems, together with detailed guidance 


for the teacher. 


We have spared nothing in expense and careful re- 
search in the preparation of this beautiful book. It 
is, we believe, the largest and most attractive book 


t its kind ever published songs plus other 
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musical examples; 256 pages in all. See it, test it and 


judge it for yourself. Send for copy on approval 


C. C. BIRCHARD & COMPANY 


285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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